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and started on their independent life journey. 
This is the power of the Colonization Society, so 
LIHU BURRIT.—No. II. , 

sc len alinaal letter of last week I men- | far as it has any, against slavery. 2d. It will 

tioned some obstacles to the successful working of secure the offer of slages at reduced prices, just 

h nd stated that I would offer a sub- | enough to save their liberator from destitution, 

pray a ais mn teenbele Ul teen and probably, in many cases, as the history of the 

- ; seen fits defects. I know that | above-mentioned society shows, their gratuitous 
cellences, without any o ‘ 


, | release. An eminent philanthropist and abolition- 
one’s private opinions are often found less potent} , 


than he anticipated when they are cast into the | ist says he bought on one on six = a 
. . | $300— 5 iece. On another, he bought 
arena of public opinion, and are seeking embodi- | ee se : . 


pa ‘ten slaves for $1000. Instances of like and even 
ment in the working and prevailing forces of the | 


land. But all public ideas are first private, and | greater liberality on the part - ra sane: saul 
ona ies - costes out of their ao pine | merous, and oul te gualy Sementt Se 


bers they can never be tried and never be vietori-| was a public engeniention 2 ee rene’ 
“gre th hesitati t with full | 8d. It is feasible in respect to the ease with which 
mn : —_— oe a : “wa ee ‘itean be brought into operation. Let the Coloniza- 
es peoone seven engl iven you hope of | tion Society offer to colonize on American, as well 
pn ee aint on fa o het mach /as on African soil, if master and benefactor and 
i their operations 

conscientious feeling against the system still exiat- | ave eo prefer. The manag 6 " te the 
ed laveholders, and that many of them| would not be greatly enlarged at first, while they 
one, Regan : ans of deliverance from | would get a hold on the community, such as they 
pres an fae nae is too clear to be de- | bave never yet dreamed of. The American and 
ad nec Nene Foreign Anti-slavery Society, that now does but 

nied. 


The moral sense of the slaveholding South is not | little more than meet once a year in New York, 


universally in favor of slavery. We are mistaken |C°U!d easily take this burden on itself, and rise 
perere oe’ ie of itasa unit in this matter | into the position of the first society of the nation 


. . |in the importance of its work and the wealth of 
i r ority | - 
Witness the hearty support of a very large minorisy its contributions. Kansas Aid societies, the most 


of the constituents of those who voted against the | eon 
Nebraska Bill. Witness the Fillmore vote of the | Poplar rand nd rest of = ae a 
South, which was in a great degree really an andi- | odies, could easily transiurm themselves into 


slavery vote, as Mr. Botts’ speech clearly showed, | Manumission Aid societies. The vigilance com- 


i ; A d underground railroad, coming out of 
; h dorsed by a vote of 60,000 | Mittees an g d, 
which speech was endorsed by a vote o their obscurity could assume this work, and be- 


: 5 . a f the fire-| 
re. ee Pane come such a power as their benevolence merits, but 


i i d against him, while the|” . , - 
ae a oa 4 pet boned sos ied | their secrecy prevents. ‘The National Compensa- 
ee oe 7 | tion Society, with a slight change in its Constitu- 


i i ts of many jour- | san. Sage Cs 
er taesy Racor: beth aepon aa noe | a * tion, could turn its energies in this direction with 
multitude of private letters, that there were thou- | marked qnccess. Or the — we could easily 

. find a new bottle, from which to pour itself in 
sands of Fremonters in the South, most of them . : ; 
slaveholders, who were kept silent only by the healthful draughts into our anti-slavery life-blood. 
terrors of Judge Lynch. Witness the late victories Whatever society undertakes this work will find 
in Missouri, and the yet greater ones they fore- | an open entrance to the hearts and pockets of the 
shadow. Witness, especially, the acts of manu- | people. : ; ; 
mission, which increase every year until they are ILL. It is the best way. It will soften the prej- 
renewed almost every day. In fact, the very fury udices of the South against abolitionism. They 
of the propagandists has intensified the opposite charge us with merely trading in philanthropy, 
sentiment. Every body must take positive ground | which never costs anything. There is some truth 
there, now, for or against the system, and many | in this charge. For our zeal for the slave has 
more than seven thousand are found, as these in- | Dever led us to proportionate pecuniary sacrifices. 
stances prove, who do not bow the knee to this | This has been chiefly because we had no way of 
man-devouring, God-defying Baal. We snsan | thus showing our sincerity. But few could buy a 
strengthen, multiply, and reduce to action this slave themselves, and though thousands of dollars 
moral sense. 


have been given, it has been spent in such a_pri- 
To do this we must offer something higher and | vate way that the whole effect of it has been lost. 
better than legal compensation. We must re 


This would give them far truer views of us than 
spond to its calls, and develop it to successful ac- they have ever yet known, and be the best possible 
tion by contributions made freely and heartily from 


way of recalling them to the fraternal and gener- 
our private purse. We must meet it wherever it | 0us spirit of their earlier, better days. In this re- 
arises, and call it forth wherever it is slumbering, | spect it has a decided advantage over the legal oom- 
by saying ‘‘ Here is my money—not the State's or | pensation scheme, which makes no direct appeal to 
nation’s, but my own hard-won earnings, a good | the private purse, and will not materially impress 
measure of which shall be given to you to keep| the South with the benevolence and sympathy of 
you from utter poverty, to stimulate you to duty,|the North. For the Public Lands are nobody’s 
or to aid you in removing and locating your slaves, | property, and their gift to the slaveholder will lack 
if you will give them their freedom, where they can | every element that makes a donation powerful to 
possess and improve it.” What we want is an|awaken sympathy. For what costs nothing is 
association that shall be the medium through/ worth nothing to the feelings of the beneficiary. 
which every lover of freedom, North and South, | But voluntary contributions cost something to the 
slaveholder or not, shall give whatsover seemeth | giver, and cannot fail to have their proper effect on 
to him good, to help every slaveholder that wishes | the receiver. 
deliverance, out of the pit in which he is sunken.| JV. Itis the only practical way. Political 
In other words, we need pre-eminently at this stage | action, always narrow, and weak, and indirect 
of the anti-slavery movement a ManumissioN AID | against any wrong, is shut off from us entirely for 
Society, or an association, to assist by their volun-| the present by the results of the late election. If 
tary contributions, those masters thal may desire aid | the Republicans had triumphed they had bound 
to free themselves from slavery, and to aid those) themselves by many oaths against any direct ac- 
slaves that may thus be given to them, in beginning | tion in favor of universal emancipation. Kansas, 
the life of freemen. important as it is, is but an outpost of the armies. 
You will notice that this is only combining some | The war there is but a skirmish on the limitation 
of the present forms of attacking this evil, and|or extension of the system, and not the grand 
so bringing their real force to bear directly upon} Waterloo of conclusive victory and defeat. The 
it. The Colonization and Kansas Aid Societies) Uolonizationists hardly transport enough annually 
promote combinations of all kinds to secure the! to pay the expenses of one voyage, and two-thirds 
freedom of slaves, and your plans are all repre-/| of those they send are freemen, so that their influ- 
sented in this idea. It is colonization in America, | ence on slavery is merely nominal. The moral 
and so far as possible, on the soil. It is an assist-| syasion anti-slavery societies have morally per- 
ant tothe slave and his master. It is a public) suaded the North, and they are not ready yet to 


For Zion’s Herald. 














'the past have been set in her gallery. 





‘morn were fixed in the sky. No waxing day, no 
burning noon, nor waning eve is theirs. Blessed 
youth ! to pass away with no cankering care, nor 
corroding passion, and to be forever set in the 
treasury of memory as a gem of the first water. 
Many such there are. And blessed are they whose} withereth the grass, and ‘the flower fadeth, and 
life-pictures have no darker shadows, and whose) the grace of the fashion of it perisheth. So also 
pilgrimage is lighted by such stars as these. Bless-|shall the rich man fade away in his way.” 
ed are they to whose ears come up the chorusef| James i. 9, 10. T. Hut. 
childhood voices, and the tread of light footsteps. 
To such youth and age are sweetly mingled in one 
scene. The beauty and the fragrance of the flow- 
ers we then treasured up are with us still. The 
one is not faded, nor the othet wasted. Blessed 
are they whose earliest memory is radiant with the 
pictures of innocence and beauty. Notes, soft 
and melodious, from distant voices fall on the ear ; 
notes never to become hoarse or harsh from age or 
passion. The purest and holiest characters we 
know, settled and fixed in memory, how can they 
ever pass away? 

Rich in variety ig memory. How spangled and 
varied is the scene of her record. Scenes of joy 
and sorrow, light and shade—the eye that once 
was bright with smiles, anon is dim with tears. 
The light of beauty fades away, rosy health pales 
in sickness, the strong man quivers and dies by the 
poisoned arrow of death. Companions have fallen 
at our side. Those who made our hearts brave and 
our arm strong, are overborne and lie low in death. 
Our heart is appalled, and our hand hangs down. 
The bow of the mighty is broken. A horror of 
great darkness is upon us. But there is light even 
in darkness, strength in feebleness, vigor in decay, 
life from death. There is a treasure in adversity. 
The inward man shall be renewed, though the out- 
ward perish. Sorrow is the soul’s discipline. The 
storm sweeps the valley, while the sun cheers and 
warms the mountain’s top. A varied experience 
gives a varied but symmetrical character. The oak, 
lashed by tempests of ages, takes a deep and firm 
hold of the earth, and laughs in his strength at 
the wasted fury poured upon his head; while the 
sapling, grown in his shadow, is riven by the first 
blast. Memory is the storehouse and armory of 
the future. Itis full of example, worthy and true, 
of reproof and warning, of high incentives to 
manly and pious action. All the fairest flowers of 
Its rich 
array of diamonds are set over against each other 
to produce the most brilliant effect. Every gem is 
a choice one. The mean, the common, the unim- 
pressive, are excluded. Companions of youth— 
teachers, friends, counsellors, guides, loved ones— 
absent, separated, but not forgoten; gone before, 
but not lost ; ye are thickly set, as the bright con- 
stellations of heaven, on every page of memory. 
Bright, living pictures of the past are all around 
us. No speech have they ; but what thoughts they 
inspire! Companions of youth, ye are growing 
old! Time and fortune make their mark on ye. 
Your eye grows dim, and the ‘‘ grasshopper be- 
comes a burden;’’ but there are treasured pic- 
tures in the gallery of life which grow not old. 
The beauty of childhood is theirs, the vigor of 
youth, and the firmness of manhood. 

Many have fallen who commenced the race of 
life with us—with the ‘‘ dew of youth’’ upon them, 
and giant hope within them—fallen at their post, 
and they sleep well. The expiring hero animates 
and inspires his followers. The Christian’s death 
edifies his comrades. It is the victory of the cross. 
They see in it the triumph of ‘their own faith. 
There is an attraction in the cross, seen and felt 
there as nowhere else. Venerable and honored 
seniors, matured in age, ripe in grace, enriched by 
the Spirit, chastened, not saddened by the ex- 
periences of life, full of genial humor and gentle 
charity, who shed a mild, redeeming influence over 
all around them—such are stored in memory. The 
communion of such spirits even in memory is a 
precious privilege. ‘* The memory of the just is 
blessed ’’—more precious than rubies. ‘* Death 
loves a shining mark.’’ He prides hims.If in being 
dreaded, and is gratified. He robs us of the treas- 
ure we least could spare; but he only enshrines 
it, and makes it a thousand fold more precious— 


Joice in that he is exaltedg’ (by humility and bear- 
ing the cross.) But therich, in that he is made 
low ; (in all religious enjoyments,) because as the 
flower of the grass he shill pase away. For the 
sun is no sooner risen with burning heat, but it 








NEWSPAPER MAKING. 
EDITING A PAPER. 
The Home Journal heads the following para- 
graph, ** True as Brady!” 

** Of all employments, there is none so taxes 
the mind, temper and flesh, as that of editing a 
paper! none that requires a nicer tact, a sounder 
judgment, a more constant application, a quicker 
wit, ora kinder heart. A churlish temper could 
never sueceed as an editor; nor a narrow-minded 
man, nor an ignorant one, nora hasty one, nor 
an unforgiving one. An editor must turn him- 
self inside out to the public. He cannot be a 
hypocrite any more than a husband could bea 
hypocrite to his wife. He must expose himself in 
all that he does, as much in selecting the thoughts 
of others as in publishing his own, and the better 
way for himin the outset is to begin frankly. 
Whoever succeeds tolerably well as an editor is 
something more than an ordinary man, let his 
contemporaries think of him as they will.’’ 

As the above paragraph is sure of being copied 
by ovr editorial brethren, we give it an early in- 
sertion. 

GETTING UP A NEWSPAPER, 


Another boasting editor gives his readers the 
following insight into the internal economy of a 
newspaper office. He says :— 

There is a vast deal of labor on a newspaper. 
Every line is first conceived and put down in writ- 
ing, letter by letter. It goes to the editor—for the 
editor, be it known, is not the writer of any con- 
siderable portion of newspaper matter published— 
and is read, word by word, with such amendment 
in manner and form as his wisdom may suggest, 
and as may best preserve consistency in the publi- 
cation over which he presides. It then goes to 
the hands of the compositor, who, type by type, 
puts it into the metal substance from which im- 
pressions may be tuken. In this shapeit falls into 
the hands of the proof-reader, who, with his boy 
reading aloud, compares it with the original copy, 
scrutinizing each line, and marking all errors for 
correction. Then it goes into the hands of the 
corrector, who to be sure that his work is perfect- 
ly done, takes another impression, called a *‘ re- 
vise,’’ which is compared with the ‘ proof,’’ to 
see that all the errors marked have been faithfully 
corrected. This done, the imposer of forms, or 
foreman, receives it, and lifting from 40 to 50 lines 
at a time, disposes of it according to its character 
and purpose, in the several long columns as it sub- 
sequently appears in print. When carefully ar- 
ranged and adjusted in columns, great skill and 
the closest care all the time being required not to 
disarrange or transpose any of the several parts 
scattered all about him, each page is so tightly 
compressed together by wedges or screws, that it 
becomes a compact mass, and so firmly united as 
to be safely removed to and from the press, with- 
out any other support than the pressure applied to 
the foot and sides of the pages. To do this, of 
course, great care has been observed by the com- 
positor to make each line of the whole exactly the 
same length, so that it may receive itsshare of the 
pressure necessary to hold it together. ‘* Locked ” 
in form thus, the surface is to be made perfectly 
smooth and level, and to effect this there is passed 
over the face of the typea square block of wood 
of a smooth surface, which, being struck a blow 
of moderate force, settles any projecting type to 
its place. 

All this accomplished—much of which probably 
was never thought of by one in ten of our readers, 
but which is so a matter of course as to seem very 
common-place to the printer—the metal matter of 
the newspaper goes to the care of the pressman, 














contribution for the rescue of slaves which will win the martyr’s crown by uttering their truthsin 
tell vastly more upon the system than a thousand | the southern ear. The time of the disunionists is 
times the same amount which went secretly and | not yet, if ever. What we want is an open, united, 
quietly into the pockets of rapacious masters. It is | large-hearted, liberal-handed movement against 
a National Compensation Society, which though it! this wrong. This idea which we now urge is inour 
may ultimately obtain aid from State and National | opinion the only one that can create such an or- 
treasuries, need not wait for that hour, but can pro-| ganized movement. ‘The most conservative can see 


ceed instantly to its great work, spending its first | no peril to the Union in its kindly face. ‘The most 
contributions in the rescue and re-establishment of 


perchance but one slave ; yet he like the first pio- 
neer, the precursor of myriads that shall follow. 


radical cannot object to doing through a society 
what he daily doessthrough vigilance committees 
and of his own personal good pleasure. He pays 
Allow me to call your attention to somearguments| many a dollar to the master for an exorbitant 
in favor of this plan, a portion of which has been) price for his slave, which could through such a so- 


once published, but probably escaped your notice, | ciety free many others beside. The Democrat will 


and to answer some objections that may appear to | find no party law against this charity, the Repub- 
lie against it. 


lican every party law to favor it. Such men as 
I. Itis theright way. The common feeling of! Eiward Everett and Gerritt Smith, James Bu- 
society is, that when one is honorably involved in a! ehanan and John C. Fremont, Stephen A. Doug- 
business which ultimately becomes dishonorable, | Jag and Wm. Lloyd Garrison could unite together 
he should be helped to get out of it. Thousands | here, while the masses of all parties and sects and 
of dollars have been given the rumseller to enable | views would zealously combine for an end so simple 

| 

| 





him to abandon his traffic without too great sacri-| and so attainable. They might wage fierce war- 
fices. Hundreds of thousands would be given to- | fare on other fields, and on other parts of the same 
day if thereby this iniquity could be brought to a | field, but to the voluntary aid of conscientious mas- 


perpetual end. There are many connected with |ters and of otherwise destitute slaves they will 


slavery that deserve and require some aid in free-| come as one man. The Tribune, and Journal of 


its beauty and richness being brought out by the 
dull contrast of what remains. How worthless is 
life, when its treasures are removed ; but we give 
them a place in memory. It is well that our treas- 
ures should be in heaven, that out hearts may 
tend thither also. Memory is a rich volume of in- 
struction. All along the course of life are hung— 
not trophies of slaughter, nor laurels of victory— 
but choice gems of virtue and piety. From it the 
voices of other years and other generations speak 
to us as from the lettered page—the voice long 
hushed in death still echoes from the vaulted way. 
And the eyes long closed in death still beam love 
from her mirrored walls. The good are not perish- 
ed. Their names are not written in the sand to 
be effaced by the next billow of life, nor their 
faces mirrored in the flood, which cannot rest ; but 
faithful memory bears her charge forever. Blessed 
and sacred be the names and places of ** Auld Lang 
Syne ’’—each sylvan shade, and classic hall, and 
glassy lake, and rural cot, and sacred fane ; each 


frequently some distance removed from the compos- 
ing room. Here it is carefully adjusted on the press 
or machine on which it is to be printed, the press- 
man having previously dipped the paper which 


water, opening each quire on removing it from the 
tub, placing another, wet in the same way, evenly 
on top of it, and so on until the requisite amount 
has passed through his hands. After lying in this 
condition from twelve to twenty hours, in which 
the water has pretty effectually found its way 
through the heap, the whole is taken apart, 
smoothed out and turned, some ten or twelve 
sheets being handled at a time, the heap then be- 
ing put ina standing press, or under heavy weights, 
in order to ensure an even moisture throughout 
the whole. Left in this situation ten or twelve 
hours, it is in fit condition to print. Then there 
are the inking rollers, which have tobe moulded 
to suit the temperature of the weather ; being a 
composition of glue and molasses, a few degrees 





ing their slaves. ‘To do so gratuitously will im- 
poverish them, and they are ignorant of any way 
of getting a living. It is asking a great deal for 
one to follow his conscience from riches into pov- 
erty—from ease to toil, from social honor to 
shame. How many abolitionists of New Eugland 
would give up their property, if they saw they 
had possession of it wrongfully! Help must be 





affurded them in this crisis of conscience. It is 
right, because we have become enriched by our 
connection with them in this sin. You have 
shown this unanswerably. 
many of them are under no peculiar obligations to 
give their slave anything more than his freedom, 
having perbaps just entered by inberitance upon 
the possession of this property, and therefore 
owing them no more than any body else after they 
have manumitted them. Others have no means of 
doing more than this, if the slave has additional 
claims upon them. Yet this gift cannot be re- 
ceived, unless he can be transported to a free 
State, and cannot be beneficial unless he is aided 
to commence there the life of freedom. It is es- 
pecially right to the slave that he should not be 
turned out on the cold charities of the world, cast 
upon the barren shore of freedom, as if from the 
wreck of that slave ship, with but the rags of ed- 
ucation and practical skill and religion to cover his 
nakedness, and to help him on his own independ- 
ent journey. He merits no such fate; but to this 
fate your society must leave him, so far as its con- 
stitutional action goes. This duty is clear to the 
general moral sense of the North, so that all we 
want is a way opened for the practical discharge 
of it, to respond to its call at once and heartily. 
Therefore we think the plan proposed is— 

Il, Eminently feasible. Ist, It avoids every 
obstacle that lies befure Congressional action. No 
objection can be made to proposals to the master 
to sell his slaves for the purpose of emancipating 
them, or to the offer of the master to give them 


It is right, because |” 


Cowmerce, Independent and Observer, may still 
oppose each other’s sentiments and course in gen- 
eral in relation to the evil. But as now contribu- 
tions to buy the same slave are published in them 
all, so then, this society would have their united 
support. 

We have presented to your consideration a sub- 
stitute or modification of your plan. We have 
given some arguments in its favor. Our next and 
last letter will consider the objections that may be 
alleged against it. 

Respectfully yours, 
-Votuntary CoMPENSATIONIST. 





For Zicn’s Herald. 
THE TREASURES OF MEMORY. 
‘S REMINISCENCES OF THE M. W. SEMINARY.’’ 


What a precious gift is memory. It is full of 
the choicest treasures. Its earliest light is often 
its brightest. Its first chapter is its richest. The 
fruit may be blighted ere it ripens ; but the spring 
time and summer, the green leaf and the fragrant 
blossom, were all fair and generous ; and the young 
life is full of blessings—of laughter andsong. What 
precious gems are set along the pathway of the past. 
And what a radiance they shed on the whole pil- 
grimage of life. There is the household shrine, the 
old family Bible, the morning and the evening 
lesson, the pious song, and the prayer—the whole 
scene, like ** apples of gold in pictures of silver,’ 
is set as the frontispiece to memory, and is the 
gushing fountain of generous and pious emotion. 
It is the ever fresh memorial of the sainted dead. 
More truthful avd impressive than sculpture or 
pencil is the imprint of memory—imperishable as 
the tablet on which it is written—as full of inspi- 
ration as the soul of its owninstincts. How many 
companions of childhood and youth were gathered 
home in the fresh budding or just-opening flower of 
life. How choice is the memory of such—en- 





their freedom, providing they can be well located, 





shrined, fair and lovely, as if thefirst rosy blush of 











comrade, senior, teacher, pastor, friend—ye bind 
me to tye past, ye inspire me for the race of im- 
| mortality ! . O. H. J. 
Hnsdl, N. H., 1857. 


colder or warmer hardening or softening them so 
much as to render them unfit for use. They are 
also to be kept scrupulously clean, an operation 
requiring considerable labor. There are many 
minor matters in the editorial, composing, proof- 
reading, and printing department, not here enum- 





For Zion’s Herald. 
STRANGE CLASSIFICATION, 

Mr. Epitor:—I can say in truth that when I 
write a few lines for the good old Herald ‘*I am 
not mad,’’ but by the grace of God aim to * speak 
the words of truth and soberness.”’ ‘* We are pe- 
culiarly situated in our charge,’’ said a pastor to 
me not long since. ‘‘In what respect, my good 
brother,’ was my inqury. ‘‘ Why, I have a part 
of my people that do the praying and the other 
part do the paying.”” Thatis, the poorest portion 
of the church do about all the public praying, and 
pay all they can; whilst the more wealthy portion 
do no public praying, and yet pay of their sub- 
stance liberally. 

These two classes of Christians in our churches 
may be represented by the following incident. 
Old Father Sewall, of precious memory in Maine 
was called upon to close a missionary concert by 
prayer. The good old saint got out his purse and 
was pulling away at the strings, when he was re- 
minded it was not his money but his prayers they 
wanted. Hearhisnoble response: ‘I pay, then 
pray.’”’ Difficult to find such a manin hell. The 
| other was said of an honest Dutchman. He com- 
| plained bitterly of his minister. ‘‘ For I’se pays 
mine minister forty tollars a year, and he keeps 
crying mores, mores.’’ ‘* Mores what,’’ said a 
tormentor. ‘*‘ Why, mores duties.” By this it 
seems the honest Dutchman concluded that the 
forty dollars was an offset for all religious duties 
on his part. Now beit known that the Dutch- 
man represents quite a large class of people in all 
churches. What a loss to the world is so much 
unsanctified talent. Capable of doing any amount 
of business with dollars and cents, but shutting 
themselves out from the social means of grace. : Pe a , 
To many it would appear like caste in the church | C°8Versation, every thing he says in regard to him- 
of Christ. The poor pray—the rich pay. It is self partakes of a degree of modesty almost in- 
an honorable position to occupy in the charch of credible in one whose life has been an unbroken 
God a place of labor, either as a public or private | succession of hardships and dangers. You may 
member. Then let the brother of low degree re! have seen a small periodical floating about Wash- 


printing of every daily or weekly newspaper ; 
and, after all these, the newspaper is but printed. 
It yet has to be folded, packed, and published. In 
the printing, each sheet passes through two sets of 
hands. A third bears them to the folding room, 
where each sheet is separately folded, separately 
directed, engeloped, and tied in bundles, and given 
to the carriers and the mail. Is it a wonder, re- 
membering the many hands engaged in making a 
newspaper, that there is an occasional error? 
Varied and multifarious as are the labors requisite 
to make a newspaper, they are not more so than 
are the tastes of the different readers for whom 
they are intended. 





KIT CARSON. 

I this day had the pleasure of seeing and con- 
versing with the far-famed Kit Carson. He isa 
mild, pleasant man in the expression of his face, 
and one would never suspect him of having led 
such a life of daring and adventure. He is refined 
in his manner, and very polite in his intercourse ; 
his conversation is marked by great earnestness, 
and his language is appropriate and well chosen, 
though not pronounced with correctness. He has 
a strong mind, and everything he says is pointed 
and practical, exeept when indulging in a vein of 
humor, which is not unfrequent. No one can 
converse with him an hour without being favorably 
impressed}; he has a jovial, honest, open counte- 
nance, and a kindness of heart almost feminine. 
He is universally beloved here, and a favorite with 
all classes, Indians included. He never alludes to 
his career as an adventurer unless questioned rela- 
tive ‘to it. Although he is free and easy in his 


























he purposes to print, quire by quire, into a tub of | 


erated, which are nevertheless essential to the 


ington called ‘‘ Kit Carson, the Gold Hunter.” I 
had read it, and in the course of our conversation 
[ asked him if it were true. He said it was not; 
every statement made is false. He is represented 
in this pamphlet as a colossal figure, when he is 
not over five feet eight inches in height. He is 
heavy-framed, and weighs about 170 pounds. He 
is forty-eight years old, but does not look more 
than thirty-five. He came to this country in 1827, 
having run off from his employer, near Booneville, 
Missouri, to whom he was apprenticed to learn 
the saddler’s trade. The facts of his life are now 
in possession of Washington Irving, and will doubt- 
less be thrown into the form of a book during the 
coming winter.—-Sania Fe Correspondent of 
Washington Union. 





MACAULAY A PEER. 


Of the various Peerages which are about to be 
created, the public will regard with most interest 
that which elevates Mr. Macaulay to the House of 
Lords. It is an honor which belongs peculiarly to 
the man, and which is a fitting, if not an ade- 
quate return, for a life spent in the public service, 
and devoted to literary labors of the most distin- 
guished order. It is much to say that he is the 
most popular author of the day, but we have to 
say more. Withastyle that compels attention, 
with acalm wisdom that commands assent, he has 
interpreted English history to ourselves and to the 
world. To us the history which he has indited is 
worth a score of charters and a cartload of laws ; 
it is our Bill of Rights and our code of political 
duties. We know better what we are, we know 
what our fathers fought for, we can sympathise 
with the aspirations of the Whigs, we learn to 
respect the endeavors of the Tories, we are less of 
partisans and more of patriots. To Europe that 
history is worth all the constitutions that have 
yet been devised. It has been translated into 
many languages and widely read over the conti- 
nent. Who does not remember the appearance of 
these volumes in that year of revolution when all 
the peoples of Europe were maddening with fury 
about thrones that seemed to be tottering to their 
fall? It was with profound gratitude that amid 
the universal wreck, Englishmen saw, as the his- 
torian described, how in their country liberty 
came to be linked with order, and contentment 
and fraternity were consistent with the inequali- 
ties of aristocracy. If it wasa lesson which we 
shall never forget, it was alesson also which, we 
have little doubt, will one day bear fruit in every 
kingdom of Europe, making sovereigns more wise, 
and making subjects tremble for that crisis shad- 
owed forth by the historian, in which ‘it may be 
necessary to sacrifice even liberty in order to save 
civilization.” In this view, if we except Lord Pal- 
merston, there is probably not an Englisnman liv- 
ing who has more powerfully influenced the desti- 
nies of Europe than Mr. Macaulay ; and as for 
his influence upon ourselves, those who are in the 
habit of quoting the hackneyed saying of Fletcher 
of Saltoun would have a stronger and more intel- 
ligible case if they would give the preference over 
the maker of laws, not to the writer of ballads, 
but to the philosophic historian, who leaves his 
mark as palpably as the great author whom her 
majesty is about to honor. 

There can be no more welcome addition to the 
debates of the Upper House than the orations 
which we trust Mr. Macaulay will occasionally 
contribute on the few great occasions by which the 
Lords every session vindicate their position. Al- 
though at one time he took a prominent part in 
the discussions of the House of Commons, his 
tone of thought and style of speaking were never 
exactly suited to the bustling representatives of 
the people. 

It is in the lower House that Cabinets rise and fall, 
that public moneys are disposed of, that the chief 
business of the country is transacted. The mew- 
bers are thus too strictly occupied with passing 
affairs, too intent upon the result of a division and 
the fall of a party, to care much for philosophy or 
history, even if the philosophy be adorned with 
all the eloquence of Burke, and the history be pre- 
sented with all the brilliance of Macaulay. But, 
| while the Commons are all for the present, on the 
| other hand, prescription is the vital air of the 
| Peerage, and in the House of Lords our philosophic 
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| historian will find an appropriate audience for that 
|stately eloquence which carries withit so much 

learning and so much wisdom. Especially at the 
|present moment must we rejoice at his elevation, 
‘in the hope that when we have crushed this 
Indian mutiny, and the time comes to consider 
‘calmly the future of our Eastern Empire, the 
views of one who has described in most glowing 
\terms how England become possessed of that 
\glowing prize, and who, in the preparation of a 
Code of Indian Law, has shown that he has most 
‘profoundly studied the wants of the Hindoo, will 
be expressed as he alone of living speakers can ex- 
|press them. Not only on our Indian difficulty, 
| but on all questions of high policy, there is not a 
‘man in the country whose opinions are entitled to 
'more weight, and who will be more gladly heard. 
| An historian is a statesman on his travels; and 

while-Mr. Macaulay will still travel from century 
|to century and from country to country, we may 
expect now to have him sometimes at home with 
_us, giving his advice in the present need.— London 
| Times, Sept. 1. 





CAPT. HERNDON, U.S. N. 


This gentleman, who had the command of the 
| Central America, is well known to the country, as 
| well as to the navy—and for the misfortune that 
has befallen him, the regret will be profound amid 
| a wide circle of admiring friends in all parts of the 
country. 

Capt. Herndon is from Virginia, near Frederics- 
burg, and has been in the navy from his boyhood 
—without a blot on his career as a gentleman and 
‘an officer. He must be now about 45 years of 
age, and in the navy he has been employed con- 
tinually from his boyhood up to the present time 
—for his position on the Central America is naval 
as well as mercantile. He rendered the country 
gallant service in the Florida war, off the coast 
and in the lagoons of Florida, and suffered severely 
in his health from the pestilential miasma of that 
‘service. He was under Commodore Perry in the 
Mexican war, and off Vera Cruz, during the great- 
er part of that war—where, as an officer, for 
activity, energy, and fearlessness, he was among the 
very first. 

The.government of Mr. Polk so highly appreci- 
ated his services that, in looking about for a gal- 
lant, efficient and hardy man to explore the Ama- 
zon, they selected him for that dangerous service. 
He entered South America by the way of Peru, 
and crossing the Andes, came to the sources and 
branches of the Amazon, and in his bark drifted or 
rowed down its immense length to Peru in Brazil, 
to the delight and amazement of his friends, who, 
from his long stay upon the upper waters, had 
almost given him up for lost. His admirable and 
instructive report to the government, of his explo- 
ration, is known to every body in the country, and 
it has been read and reread with like delight in 
all parts of the world. Congress cheerfully 








awarded him a gratuity of some eight or ten 


thousand dollars for his courage, perseverance aud 
heroism amid all his trials and difficulties. 

We had hoped and prayed that he was among 
the saved, but we see he is not, and he is the last 
man who would give up or abandon his ship. 
Now, the loss of such a man is to be deplored not 
only by his friends, but by his wholeconntry. As 
a naval officer he never shirked nor avoided a duty, 
but always courted dangers in war, in climate, and 
on landas wellas onsea. In every quarter of 
the globe he has served his country, and in almost 
every port where our national flag has floated, he 
has been under it and in its service. He leaves a 
wife and daughter now in this city, and among his 
relatives is Lieut. Maury, of Washington.—N. 
Y. Express. , 





ROLLING ROCKS. 

Rev. Wm. Taylor, in his ‘‘ Young America,” 
says: ‘* Having been regenerated, my power of 
conscience had greatly increased, and putting the 
strait jacket on my physical laws, I retaliated on 
them for their early victories, and would have con- 
trolled them at the cost of life. A few months 
sufficed to bring on confirmed dyspepsia, which 
came very near killing me outright, body and soul. 
A little judicious advice would have saved me from 
both these dreadful struggles and their sad conse- 
quences. I have, by hard experience, learned a 
few things about the philosophy of life. The 
necessary alternation of toil and recreation; in- 
tense application for the attainment of difficult 
achievement, and of by-stations along the toilsome 
way, where the weary may sit by the running 
brook, listen to the song of birds, spend an hour 
on the green lawn of social life, and gather sweet 
flowers, or engage in vigorous muscular amuse- 
ments, according to the character of the recreation 
demanded by the peculiar nature of his calling ; 
these all are but to prepare him the better for the 
prosecution of his adventurous journey. The bur- 
den of my life is to study and labor in the great 
business of soul-saving. For recreation, I play 
with the children, dig in the garden, ramble over 
the fields, run a mile occasionally, take vigorous 
gymnastic exercises daily, and thus I keep up a 
constant vigor of constitution that enables me to 
preach five or six sermons per Sabbath for years 
together, without any hoarseness and with but 
little weariness. A short time ago, when I re- 
turned to the home of my youth to see my dear 
parents, after an absence of more than eight years, 
and having just closed a revival campaign of five 
months, during which I had taxed my powers daily 
up to the measure of their capacity, I felt the re- 
action telling upon me, causing great lassitude of 
mind and body. ‘To relieve this unpleasant state 
of things, I ascended the lofty heights of my native 
mountains to roll rocks, and to see the huge bould- 
ers bounding down the mountain steeps, sweeping 
the saplings and cracking and peeling the sturdy 
oaks, and disappearing in the bushy vale beneath. 
The air was pure; the scenery and the exercise ex- 
hilarating. I renewed my strength. The rock 
rolling over, I kneeled on the mountain summit, 
and O, how precious was that hour! Jesus was 
in the habit of going ‘‘ up into a mountain to pray.”’ 
I have always found it a good place to pray. I 
have proved it on many a mountain height, on 
both sides of our continent. These recreations ex- 
traordinary, such as the rock-rolling, awaken a 
mental vigor that is felt for months. Returning 











from the mountain, I was ready again to engage 
in the great battle for souls with renewed energy. 
I shall not try here to designate the kind of sports 
and recreations necessary for Christians, only to 
say that they are necessary to physical develop- 
ment, and therefore not inconsistent with moral 
law. 


THE CITY OF DELHI. 


The ancient city of Delhi was situated on the 
Jumna, near the northern frontier of the province, 
or district, of the same name, but it is now in 
ruins. In early times, it was one of the great 
metropolitan cities of India, and was then known 
under the name of Indraput ; but in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Shah Jehan made it the 
chief seat of the Mogul Empire, which continued 
till the era of the commencement of British power, 
under Lord Clive. 

The last prince of that mighty dynasty, which 
ruled in India, as Shah Allum, died in 1806. His 
son, Akbar, was allowed by the British power to 
retain the nominal power, and receive some of the 
revenues of the province. The present city of 
Delhi is situated on the right bank, opposite the 
ancient site. It contains manufactures of cotton 
cloth, and is the depot of communication between 
the countries of Cabul, and Cashmere, and India. 
Here are the most splendid edifices to be found in 
any part of the ancient empire. The palace of 
Shah Jehan, including its gardens, is a mile in 
circumference, and is remarkable for its general 
magnificence, particularly that of the gateway. 
The mosque called the Jumna Musjeed, was erected 
by a daughter of Aurungzebe, the son of Shah 
Jehan, who was a cruel despot, but who lived to 
the age of nearly a hundred years. This mosque 
is built of red stone, inlaid with marble, and is 
considered the finest edifice in India dedicated to 
Moslem worship. ‘The tower called Cuttub Minar, 
reared by one of the Patan emperors, named Al- 
tumish, is 242 feet high, and is described by Bishop 
Heber as one of the finest he ever beheld. It rises 
in five stages, of which the lowest three are of red 
granite, and the fourth of white marble. The 
prospect from the top is both extensive and grand. 

The city of Delhi is seven miles in circumfer- 
ence, is entered by eleven gates, and enclosed on 
three sides by a wall of red granite, with several 
bastions, mounted with cannon. Amid its mosques 
and temples, there is an English church. It 
contains also a college, which was established in 
1792, and is under the management of a local 
committee, composed partly of Europeans, and 
partly of natives. The income of this college 
amounts to about 40,000 rupees per annum, and 
the departments of study are four—inglish, Ara- 
bic, Persian, and Sanscrit. Outside the city is a 
large observatory, and the celebrated Shaelimar 
garden. The vicinity is irrigated by two canals, 
which also bring water to the city. 





THE PRINCE OF CURSES. 


There never was a social evil of such stupendous 
magnitude as the liquor traffic. In every village, 
in every town, in every street there exists a class 
of men, the pests of society, day by day, in manu- 
facturing drunkards, in destroying the morals of 
the people, in seducing husbands from their 
homes, in dealing out poison to women and help- 
less children; a class, to whose nefarious practices, 
we trace up more than three-fourths of all the 
crime, the poverty and misery of our land ; a class, 
except for which, we might all but close our jails, 
our penitentiaries, our lunatic asylums, our poor 
houses. And yet we extend the sacred segis of law 
over this class of society, which has done more to 
corrupt the morals and destroy the happiness of 
mankind; to reduce the affluent to poverty, the 
poor to rags and misery; which has done more to 
create disease and shorten life, than all the wars 
with which the tyrants of mankind, ever devasta- 
ted this fair world; than all the murderers and 


thieves that ever perpetrated crime; than all the 
traffickers in human flesh, that ever drew tears and 
blood from Afric’s swarthy sons. 

Gather together into one great mass all the 
misery of the human family, and cast it into the 
scale, against the accummulated sorrows of our 
own nation caused by the traders in liquor, and it 
will kick the beam. 





JUSTICE. 

In this God’s world, with its wild-whirling ed- 
dies and mad-foam oceans, where men and nations 
perish without law, and judgment for an unjust 
thing is sternly delayed, dost thou then think 
there is therefore no justice? It is what the fool 
hath said in his heart. It is what the wise, in all 
times, were wise because they denied, and knew for- 
ever not to be. I tell thee again there is nothing 
else but justice. One strong thing I find here below; 
the just thing, the true thing. My friend if thou 
had all the artillery of Woolwich trundling at thy 
back in support of an unjust thing, and infinite 
bonfires visibly waiting ahead for thee, to blaze 
centuries long for thy victories on behalf of it,— 
I would advise thee to call halt, fling down thy 
baton, and say, ‘‘In God’s name, No.’’ Thy 
**success?’’ What will thy success amount 
to? If the thing is unjust thou hast not succeed- 
ed; no, not though bonfires blazed from north to 
south, and bells rang, and editors wrote leading 
articles, and the just thing lay trampled out of 
sight, to all mortal eyes an abolished and annihi- 
lated thing. Success? Ina few years thou wilt 
be dead and dark—all cold, eyeless, deaf, no blaze 
of bonfires, ding dong of bells, or leading articles 
visible or audible, to thee again, to all forever ; 
what kind of success is that '—Thomas Carlyle. 





A FACT ON BAPTISM. 

Dr. Lightfoot maintains that the Syriac was the 
language of Palestine after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity ; if so, the Bible in that tongue in the very 
language of the Jews at that time was a mixture of 
Syriac and Chaldee, then the Syriac proper had 
not only the affinities of a cognate dialect, but bore 
a much stronger resemblance to the language 
spoken, and in which the gospel was originally an- 
nounced, than tht of any MS. or version extant ; 
the oldest and most reliable translation of the gos- 
pel ever made was that into Syriac, known as the 
Peshito. Yet this edition, or version as the case 
may be, sets forth the ordinance of baptism in terms 
which cannot mean immersion. The terms used to 
express both the rite and the action of baptism, 
signify to stand. The standing ceremony is the 
phrase employed by the mother of all churches, to 
describe the ordinance which is translated in the 
New Testament by baptize, thus forbidding the 
idea that immersion was intended.—See Bennett’s 
Theology of the Ancient Christian Church. Also, 
Murdock in the preface to his version of Peshito.— 
Nash. Chris. Advocate. 





HOW RAIN IS FORMED. 
‘To understand the philosophy of this phenome- 
non, essential to the very existence of plants and 
animals, a few facts, derived from observation and 
a long train of experiments, must be remembered. 
Were the atmosphere everywhere, at all times, at 
a uniform temperature, we should never have rain, 
hail or snow. The water absorbed by it in evapo- 
ration from the sea and the earth’s surface would 
descend in imperceptible vapor, or cease to be ab- 
| Sorbed by the air, when it was once fully saturated. 
| The absorbing power of the atmosphere, and con- 
|sequently its capability to retain humidity, is pro- 
portionably greater in warm than in cold air. The 
air near the surface of the earth is warmer than it 
is in the region of the clouds. The higher we as- 
cend from the earth the colder we find the atmos- 
phere. Hence the perpetual snow on very high 
mountains, in the hottest climates. Now, when 
from continued evaporation, the air is highly 
saturated with vapor—though it is invisible—if its 
temperature is suddenly reduced by cold currents 
descending from above, or rushing from a higher 
to a lower latitude, its capacity to retain moisture 
is diminished, clouds are formed, and the result is 
rain. Air condenses as it cools, and, like a sponge 
filled with water and compressed, pours out the 
water which its diminished capacity cannot hold. 
How singular, yet how simple, is such an arrange- 
ment for watering the earth. —Scientific American. 











“HIS HORN SHALL BE EXALTED,” 

Continuing our ride to Banias, we toiled up 
steep rocky paths, where we found trees and shrubs 
very abundant, particularly on grassy table-land. 
We met people traveling—women on horseback, 
wearing the curious horn, which is fixed on the 
front of the head, and fastened behind. This tan- 
|¢ur, or horn, is made of tin, silver, or gold, ac- 
cording to the rank or wealth, of the wearer. 
Some area yard long, shaped like a speaking- 
trumpet. It rises from the forehead, and is fasten- 
ed at the back of the head bya band. A large 
veil is thrown over it, and falls down thesides of 
the head and shoulders. It is usually worn only 
by married women, but I believe unmarried women 
also occasionally wear it. ‘There are many refer- 
ences to this hornin the Old Testament. It was 
sometimes worn by men. Job says: ‘‘I have 
sewed sackcloth upon my skin, and defiled my 
horn in the dust.”’ Job xvi. 15; and David, al- 
luding to the righteous, in Psalm cxii. 9: ‘+ His 
horn shall be exalted with honor.”’—Lady Falk- 
land’s Chow- Chow. 





REV. JOHN NEWTON’S IDEA OF RE. 
LIGIOUS TEACHING. 

Some have observed that I preach shorter ser- 
mons on a Sunday morning, and with more cau- 
tion: but this Ido upon principle. I endeavor 
to imitate the apostle. ‘‘I became,’’ says he * all 
things to allmen:” but observed the znp—* it 
was in order to gain some.’’ The fowler must go 
cautiously to meet shy birds, but he will not leave 
his powder and shot behind him. I have fed you 
with milk, says the Apostle: but there are some 
that are not only for forcing strong meat, but bones 
too, down the throat of the child. Wemust have 
patience with a single step in the case of an in- 
fant ; and there are one step books and sermons, 
which are good in their place. Christ taught his 
disciples as they were able to bear it. 





TEARS OF LUXURY. 

‘* What is the matter with that young man?” 
was the thought of many, one Sabbath at the Ma- 
riner’s Church, asa well appearing young man 
wept much during service. 

‘* What was the matter?’ 
of joy ! 

Joy! for what! 

He shall tell his own story: “Iam steward of 
a ship; t am on my way home to Baltimore from 
Boston ; I have not had the privilege of meeting 
with the people of God for twenty months; I feel 
that it is good to be here.”’ 

How does this correspond with the feelings of 
those who live alongside of a church, and seldom, 
if ever visit it?—Christian Observer. 


O, they were tears 





The world makes us talkers, but solitude makes 
us thinkers. 
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ZION’S HERALD AND WESLEYAN JOURNAL. 








Communications. 


«OPPOSITION TO OUR DELEGATES IN 
ENGLAND.” 


Dra, Haven:—Under the above caption in the 
Christian Advocate and Journal’s issue of the 20th 
August, there are several matters, which are assum- 
ed asthe ground of the very severe strictures with 
which the article is accompanied. We were absent 
from home and had not the privilege of reading it 
until recently, when we read also your able article 
on the representation of Dr. McClintock, when the 
Advocate article struck us as failing in historical 
accuracy, and presenting, no doubt unintentionally, 
very incorrect views of the action and motives, as 
well of the living as of the dead. The article asserts 
that upon the occasion of Dr. Fisk’s being sent as 
our delegate to the Wesleyan Connexion in England, 
“a document was sent from this country, bearing 
the signatures of nearly a hundred ministers, the 
design of which was to obstruct his reception among our 
English brethren.” We profess to have some ac- 
quaintance with the history of that document, and 
have read about all whichis on record in regard to it, 
as well as conversed, though not recently, with some 
of those whose names were appended to it, and 
with others who were active on the other side of the 
house, and who strongly opposed those men and 
their measures; while we have also possessed the 
advantage of being out of the peculiar habitudes of 
official position, such as would claim a strong view 
of a given side, in order to defend given church meas- 
ures; and at a distance too from those localities 
and Conferences, which the article avers, “ witnessed 
scenes and voted measures they would wish now to 
be forever forgotten.” You are aware that the docu- 
ment referred to, and which was signed by eighty- 
nine names was originated as the action of brethren 
of the New York, New England, Genesee, Black 
River, Oneida, Maine and New Hampshire Confer- 
ences—that it was sent over to Europe in August, 
1836, and was but a natural and not dishonorable 
result of the treatment of the anti-slavery men, at 
the General Conference of the previous May, held in 
Cincinnati; as also an act of Christian amenity after 
the action of that body toward the British Conference. 
This General Conference absolutely suppressed the 
Address of the British Conference, and by vote refus- 
ed to order its publication in the organs of the church. 
Dr. —— was willing to have it printed in a mutilated 
form, opposing only the printing of that portion 
which related to slavery. The motion to print was 
laid on the table, and as every one knows, because of 
its views in relation to slavery. \t refused to condemn 
slavery in the answer to that address,but did condemn 
“ modern abolitionisn.” It did “ wholly disclaim any 
right, wish or intention to interfere with slavery as 
it exists in this country ;” and advised “ both min- 
isters and people to refrain from this agitat- 
ing,” or as it was more than once called on the floor 
of the Conference, “this miserable subject.” In a 
word, this Conference was to a greater extent than 
any other which the church has ever known, under 
southern, and as we are free to say, pro-slavery influ- 
ence. We hope this will not be regarded as a trea- 
sonable estimate of that General Conference, as it is 
the one which the history of its doings furnishes, 
and in our judgment the only one. 

Now we put it to the candor of all men, and ask, 
If in the Methodist Episcopal Church there were 
thoee ministers who sympathized with the views of 
our British brethren on this subject, who felt grati- 
tude for the Christian counsel and the testimony of 
their address, and who had no sympathy with “ the 
insult” put upon the Wesleyan Conference, by re- 
fusing to order it published,—was it therefore 
a designed obstruction in the way of our delegate, the 
sainted Fisk, to let the Wesleyan brethren know that 
there were eighty nine such sons of Wesley in the M. 
E. Church in America? 

These were the objects sought, we think; and this 
the only design apparent in the getting up of the 
document referred to. It is true it contained certain 
views claiming the endorsement of the venerable 
body of the British Conference, of Wesley, of Ularke, 
and of Coke; doctrines and views not materially 
differing, however, from the majority of the last 
General Conference ; together with a statement of 
probable facts, which we are sorry to say the subse- 
quent history of our church in this country has but 
too fully demonstrated as truthful. 

We are of opinion also that the author of the arti- 
cle in question did not “learn rightly,” when be 
says as the result of that lesson “that it was 
received with indignation by our British brethren.” 
Dr. Fisk does not say so, but does say (Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal, No. 541) “ they said it was not for 
them officially to encourage representations from indi- 
viduals and members of Conferences, when they had 
an official interchange with the entire body. Let 
any one read in connection with this extract, the 
document of the eighty-nine names, the Address of 
our church as read by Dr. Fisk before the British 
Conference, and especially the Reply to that Address 
by our brethren across the waters, and we think he 
will not fail to see what is presumptively certain to 
our mind, that not only was there no indignation 
in the case; but that the sympathy of the British 

Wesleyan Conference was with our brethren the signers. 
We happen to have on this very point as showing 
his personal sympathies, and his estimate of the 
“blushing men ”’ of the article we are reviewing, the 
testimony of Rev. Wm. Lord, their delegate to our 
General Conference of 1536. He had returned from 
the United States—was present we believe at the 
reception of Dr. Fisk—and from a letter originally 
published in the (Canada) Christian Guardian, we 
make the followingextract: It is dated, “ Bristol, 
(Eng.) Feb. 20th, 1837.” 

“| was greatly delighted with the sober, but very 
decided letter of Mr. Merritt to Dr. Bangs. J think 
he has taken the right course,and the time will soon 
arrive when others will wish they had taken the same 
course. itis impossible that the question of eman- 
cipation can remain stationary in a free country. 
Now that it is mooted, slavery must be destroyed, or it 
will destroy the free institutions of the country. At the 
General Conference the abolitionists were a very 
small minority ; before another, the case will be 
greatly altered. There I envied the position in which 
Bro. O. Scott stood, making a firm stand against the 
monstrous evil, opposed by an overwhelming and influen- 
tial majority,’’ §e. 

For ourself, we think the anti-slavery side of our 
church history, as well as to her Conferences, as to 
her individual ministers, will be found the more de- 
sirable sid2 to have one’s name upon. We should 
blush were it found on that side on which history 
has already placed the Conferences and the men 
who harrassed and prosecuted before ecclesiastical 
courts, such men as U, K. True, D. D., and Dr. Floy, 
of the National, and many others who are yet with 











While others, some of whom have gone long since 
from the church, and from the living, we have never 
yet rejoiced over as “ going out from us because not 
really of us.” We greatly fear indeed that even in 
regard to those who leaving us, were wrecked in 
fi ith and in reputation, our church will fin! ir the 
“last reckoning,” little to congratulate her elf over 
Nay, her future historian when treating of her rela 
tions to slavery, and her responsibilities, will, we 
fear, find no little difficulty in justifying some por- 
tions of her conduct towards even these. Of these 
we say, and in this the generous heart of Dr. Ha» n 
wll join in the sentiment as given by Wordsworth : 


“It were a wantonness, and would demand severe reproof, 
i we were men, whose hearts could hold 
Vain dalliance with the misery even of the dead.” 


We are not convinced as yet, that any one on this 
side the water, sought to insult our honored repre- 
sentatives to the British Conference. We regret 
that the style of a portion of the article before us, 
seems to seek to fasten suspicion on members or 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
intimation of the Watchman is pressed, no doubt, 
with honest indignation; but we think an easier 
explication of the matter will be found in the fact 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church is constitutionally, 
historically and administratively a slaveholding church. 
This, [ believe as firmly as Dr. Stevens; and those 
two anti-slavery societies, not being able, perhaps, 
to see how we were not therefore a pro-slavery 
church because of this our church relation to sla- 
yery, acted so as to afflict our esteemed representa- 
tives. 

That the Watchman shows an “accurate knowl- 
edge of our real relation to slavery,” is too 
much by far, however, for our faith in the premises. 
It is one great total of inaccuracy, we think. We 
presume no man who knows slavery in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church would hazard his reputation 
for ordinary intelligence by putting our slavehold- 
on the “ involuntary ” basis, or that of “ necessity.” 
« Almost necessarily there must be some who are invol- 
untarily the proprietors of slaves—a misfortune which 
may occasionally befall British subjects in Canada or 
even in England.” 

Would God,“ Watchman,” this were so! But 
every man who knows anything of our slaveholding 
members knows they do not, as a class, claim to be 
slaveholders after this fashion, Is there a man in 
the whole M. E. Church who will take this precise 
ground in defense of our slaveholding. Now, Lon- 
don Watchman, do not* apologize for us after this 
sort! Slaveholding under no possible circumstance 
is in itself an offense in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—whetber voluntary or imvoluntary-—wheth- 
er one or a thousand be held by a single member. 

Venriras, 

Philadelphia Conference, Sept. 20. 





MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Progress of Building Enterprise—School— Principal. 


A contract has just been made with two reliable 
mea, for “all the stone-work ” of the building, to be 
completed in season for the brick-masons, July lst, 
1858. Costracts have also been made for bricks and 
lumber, which will be placed on the spot in season 
for early operations next spring. The committee in- 
tend to prosecute the enterprise with all practicable 
dispatch; they are determined, however, to go no faster 
than the State of the funds at their disposal will war- 
rant. The building will contain about seventy rooms 
for students, each sufficient for two students; also an 
ample dining-room, kitchen and laundry, steward’s 
rooms and chapel, teacher’s rooms, music rooms, &c. 
The estimated cost of the building is about $18,000. 
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The furniture, out-buildings, grading, fencing, and 
ornamenting of the grounds, when finished as they 
should be, will probably carry up the entire cost to 
about $25,000. The location is one of the most beau- 
tifal in the country, and with a moderate outlay the 
grounds may be made exceedingly attractive. About 
$!0,000 more than has been already secured, 
om be needed to carry out the design to comple. 
on. 

A magnificent opportunity is now afforded to some 
large-hearted friend to become the patron of this 
noble enterprise. Inno way cana man of wealth 
accomplish a greater amount of good than by estab- 
lishing or endowing such an institution of learning, 
which may continue to be a fountain of usefulness, 
long after he is in his grave, and secure for him the 
grateful remembrance of posterity. 

e hope to receive contributions from our entire 
membership in the Maine Conference ; a small offer- 
ing from each of our eleven thousand members 
would enable the committee to carry this enterprise 
to a speedy completion. 

The ladies of our societies are specially invited to 

aid us in this work; our contemplated “ Female 
College ” has a very reasonable claim upon their 
co-operation, 
The Methodist Ladies’ Circle of Augusta are laying 
aside their earnings to furnish rooms in the contem- 
plated new seminary building. We hope their worthy 
example will be followed by the ladies in all our so- 
cieties. Very material aid can be rendered in this 
way, while at the same time an interest in the enter- 
prise will be more generally diffused. Will the 
ladies help us? 

The school is crowded to overflowing. The whole 

number of students who have entered the present 
term is 225. Some have left for want of accommoda. 
tions, and some have been prevented from coming 
from the same cause. There is good reason to believe 
that all the accommodations of the new building will 
be speedily brought into requisition by the increased 
number of students. 
The friends of the school will regret to learn that 
our excellent principal, Bro. Torsey, has been suffer- 
ing severely from rheumatic ophthalmia, in conse- 
quence of excessive labor; though convalescent, he | 
is still a sufferer. ; 

Subscribers will confer a special favor by forward- 
ing the amount of their subscription to me, at Win- 
throp, as the money isneeded to meet our obligations | 
on contracts ; considerable expense in coliecting will | 
in this way be saved. Our denominational honor and | 
success are largely involved in this enterprise,—let | 
us not suffer the work to be unnecessarily delayed. 

8. ALLEN, Financial Agent. 

Winthrop, Oct. 1, 1857. 








THE CRISIS IS UPON US. 


The Board of Managers of the Missionary Society | 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church have seen, with | 
serious apprebension, for a year or two past, several 
causes operating gradually, yet greatly to reduce the , 
receipts into the missionary treasury. But they | 
hoped to be able to stand until these causes should 
cease to operate. Perhaps the Board would have | 
been able to provide for the drafts made by the 
bishops, now maturing and coming forward, and also 
for the foreign work, by loans from the banks, if the 
unexampled money pressure had not come so sud- | 
denly upon the whole country. 

By the aid of a few churches and friends which | 
have generously stepped forward in the hour of dan- 
ger, the Board can protect the drafts coming forward | 
for the next month. Beyond this the Board sees no | 
means of saving the missions from stopping, and the 
Church from disgrace by the protest of the drafts 
coming forward, unless those individuals to whom 
God has given means, will instantly come to the re- 
lief of the Missionary Society. We have, therefore, | 
finally, and in the presence of God and the whole | 
church, to request, as our last and only hope, that , 
each pastor, throughout the country, upon reading | 
this notice, will convene his missionary committee, 
and present the earnest request of the Missionary | 
Board that a special collection be taken up (where it 
hag not been) on the following Sunday, or the Sun- ! 
day thereafter, for the relief of the missionary 
treasury; and that it be remitted immediately to 
Rev. Thomas Carlton, Treasurer, 200 Mulberry 
street, New York. If a church or congregation can 
raise but a few dollars, let it be done, and the money 
remitted quickly. We must have fifty thousand dol- 
lars, or we must stop. 

If we have to go to protest, and thus the credit 
and honor of the Church be thrown down into the 
dust, and our missions be disbanded, we know that 
years will not repair the loss; and we fear that the 
displeasure of God will be upon us for allowing a 
great and irreparable injury to be done to the king- 
dom of his dear Son, committed to a great extent by 
us as a Church. 

Let every individual make a special contribution, 
accordingly as God hath prospered him; and let 
every church and congregation throughout the con- 
nection make a generous free will offering in this 
hour of danger. 

The Board will await, with intense anxiety, this 
last and sincere appeal to the Church, and to able 
and generous individuals. 

In behalf of the Board, 
Tuomas Carton, Treasurer. 
Joun P. Dursin, Corresponding Secretary. 
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THE FINANCIAL STORM, 


“Hard times,” isan expression that passes fre- 
quently now from mouth to mouth. That we are in 
one of those mysterious business whirls that roll 
rapidly with multiplying centers and gyrations over 
the whole civilized world, none can doubt. Just 
twenty years ago a similar violent storm swept over 
Europe and America, which bids fair to be rivalled 
before the elements now excited shall settle down 
into their accustomed calm. The cause of such 
financial disturbances is as far removed from human 
sight as the causes of spasmodic revolutions in gov- 
ernments, like those of Europe in 1848, or the causes of 
revolutions in sentiment, or even of pestilences, and 
of atmospherical storms. Business, like the weath- 
er, the health, public opinion, and government, is so 
compl x, subject to so many influences the sources 
of which are unknown, that as on all these subjects, 
independent thinkers will suggest very various the- 
ories about the origin of its disturbances. Many of 
these theories are doubtless correct to acertain ex- 
tent,and the truth may be ina proper balance of 
them all. Be that as it may, it would certainly be 
presumptuous in any one who has not devoted to it 
years of careful study, under favorable circumstan- 
ces of observation, to pronounce a decided opinion 
upon the subject. 

And yet we think so much can be easily seen as 
will justify some profitable reflection upon the wis- 
dom and goodness of that Providence whose govern- 
ment can be traced in all things. We believe finan- 
cial storms, like all others, are blessings, and may be 
of great benefit, if properly used. They seem to us, 
principally, a settling back of business powers into 
a healthy state. It is true that a panic can be cre- 
ated at any time by unexpected excitement, and 
some may thus innocently suffer, just as the health 
may be disturbed by fright or any sudden commo- 
tion. But unless a good cause for financial derange- 
ment exists in the state of things, the panic will be 
brief and do little injury, and it will be difficult to 
repeat it. Butif there be good cause for disturb- 
ance, then the business system, like a body with the 
latent elements of disease, will be thrown into a vio. 
lent fever. 

Now the highest and best theory of disease is, that 
it is a blessing, even physically. It results from a 
kindly effort of nature to restore the system to a 
proper balance. Fever cannot arise unless the mate- 
rial for it to feed upon, or causes of it, previously 
exist in the system, and if they do the fever is neces. 
sary for heir removal. Financial revolutions, like 
atmospheric commotions, undoubtedly contribute to 
purity. Indeed, it is doubtful whether more suffer 
by them than would without them, if the needed 
balance was obtained gradually and without sudden 
convulsions. 

Statistics show that pestilences, like the cholera 
and yellow fever, do not interfere with the general 
average of human life, because if more fall while 
they prevail, they are either preceded or followed, or 
both, by years of unusual exemption from death. 
So is it with many of the great agencies, material 
and mental. There seem to be occasionally a dam- 
ming up of the stream, an accumulation and stagna- 
tion, then a breaking down of the obstruction, and a 
tumultuous rush, to be followed by a uniform flow 
for a season, so that after all a pretty even balance 
is preserved. 

It may be, therefore, that the present crisis is 
not owing to a scarcity of money. There was proba- 
bly never so much of it, and never so much actually 
current. There is never enough to settle all out- 





| destruction. 


from hand to hand. All accounts cannot be simul- 
taneously balanced. But in a panic, this is sought, 
and hence the ruin of many. 
the scarcity of money is owing to luxurious living 
and excessive importations chiefly, though they have 
contributed their share. It has probably arisen from 
exorbitant prices, not paid, but promised, for goods 
and lands, which, under the pressure of a fictitious 
demand, have commanded a price far higher than 
they were really worth. The consequence must 
have been of course a fall, either sudden or gradual, 
to their real value. Such falls are in the time of a 
panic always sudden, as now. Hence, many who have 
bought on credit cannot pay, the distrust spreads, 
and all suffer. The final consequence will be a re- 
storation of an equilibrium, when business will pro- 
ceed as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

It does not follow from this that many will not en- 
dure great disappointments and affliction. Many 
who have been esteemed rich will find themselves 
poor. Many actually wealthy will lose all. And 
many dependent on their daily labor will during the 
short time consumed in the financial storm be 
thrown out of employment. But there are some 
favorable circumstances not to be forgotten. This 
disturbance, though it now embraces England and 
America, and may sweep over the civilized earth 
and ocean, cannot continue long. It must be super- 
ficial and temporary. The great exhaustless sources 
of subsistence and wealth remain, for the harvests 
were never more abundant, and the earth is loaded 
with the products of a fruitful summer. 

But there are certain moral lessons to be learned 
from these phenomena, and we hope they will be 
made the occasion of much spiritual benefit. It is a 
conception sublime and comforting that the great 
Law-maker has himself set bounds to all influences, 
beyond which they cannot pass without se.f- 
So it is with the two great material 
forces, whatever they are, that preserve all the 
worlds in their orbits. Now one prevails, and now 
another; now a disturbance arises, and an insect as- 
tronomer is thrown into an anxious buzz, and sits 
down to calculate how long it will be before the moon 
will tumble down tothe earth, or some comet shall 
hurry the earth into the sun. Buta more deliberate 


| calculator appears, who demonstrates that God has 


set all these disturbances, one over against another, 
80 that sublime harmony shall forever result. There 
is no danger of collision, none of ruin. So it is with 
the forces that act upon nations. Alexanders find 
their early deaths and quarrelling successors ; 
Cwsars their Cassiuses, Napoleons their Wellingtons. 
Evils beget their remedies. Tetzels, the last spawns 
of corruption, are followed by their Luthers; and 
cold ages of irreligiom evoke. their Whitefields and 
Wesleys. When corruption reaches a certain depth 


| it must yield or die; and if it die, out of the remnant 


life shall arise, as beautiful flowers and luscious 
fruit grow from the dunghill. Life and death hold 


' equal sway, but life seems always to have the advan- 
_ tage, as day over night. 


When this thought obtains 
mastery over the mind, we are calm and confident 
amid all possible disturbances. This is not the 
stoicism of heathen philosophy, nor the indifference 
of a semi-Christian fatality; it is a calm acquies- 
cence in the all-embracing providence of God, a 
providence that has made us capable of detecting his 
own laws, not blindly to gaze upon them, but joyful- 
ly to accept them and obey. 

Again, what is wealth and what is earthly life that 
we should solove them? Was Jesus wrong when he 
spoke so slightingly of them in comparison with the 
objects for which they are given? Wrong he was, 
or the most of this generation are wrong. He was 
not of the world when he lived on earth, he is not of 
the world yet. ‘There are more now who accept his 
teachings than then, but still too few. Why grieve 
at the loss of that which has nothing but a conven- 
tional, nothing but a temporary value? At least 
why let the grief shake the depths of the soul? 
Life itself is of no value except as a means. What 
we here call life is but a fragment, of little intrinsic 
worth, but infinitely valuable in its relations to com- 
ing destiny. 

We are aware that we are uttering the truisms of 
our holy religion, and in the fact that they are tru- 
isms what a source of gratitude should we find! But 
it is these same commonly accepted and often repeat- 
ed truths that are the least operative upon the mind 
and heart, for the want of that personal thought 
that makes assent conviction, and distils faith into 
life. Thankful ought we to be that the embuarrass- 
ments now threatened are at the very utmost only 
superficial, that they cannot without great abuse be 
made to injure the only vital, the immortal interests 
of man; and that they may, like all the disciplinary 
agencies of Providence, contribute to a deeper spirit- 
uality, a serener peace, and a profounder interest in 
the blessings of Heaven. 





WESLEYAN PASTORAL ADDRESS. 

The Pastoral Address of the British Conference is 
an able document, breathing an earnest spirit of 
Christian devotion. We present a few paragraphs 
of general interest. 


It was wisely said by John Wesley, that “ina 
large body the only way to live in peace is to walk 
by rule.” It may be said, with equal truth, that in 
a body like ours, so extensive and so thoroughly per- 
vaded with one life, the only way to ensure at the 
same time liberty and harmony, intelligence and 
unity, healthy vigor and lasting peace, is to main- 
tain equally inviolate, and inseparably united, love 
and truth, charity and fidelity. If we would be “no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind” of rumor, or passion, or party 


is by “speaking the truth in love.” Thus only shall 
we “grow up into Him in all things, which is the 
Head, even Christ;” thus only can “the whole 
body be fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth,” and “ make increase 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” Never, dear 
brethren, must we for a moment forget, or cease to 
feel, that we are members one of another,” and all 
of Christ. All that is of the world must ever be ex- 
cluded from the church. The true follower of 
Christ will avoid all suspicion and evil-speaking, a8 
he would avoid pestilence. At the same time, he 
will never suffer unworthy fear of man to restrain 
a loving frankness aud fidelity, or to shut up feel- 
ings of jealousy and distrust until they have become 
an inward rankling sore, and engendered malignant 
disease. 


After warning the people against pride on account 
of the great increase in wealth and influence, and 
the opening of the way to public offices and honor, 
the Address makes grateful mention of their late 
increase in numbers, and adds: 


One main condition of spiritual prosperity, in any 
Christian communion, is, that each aud all of the 
members should ever feel their individual Christian 
responsibility in regard to the attainment of this 
result. Beware, dear brethren, of relying exclu- 
sively upon the mere organization of the church, or 
upon particular classes of officers. The church does 
not work mechanically. There must be a living 
power. The words, the deeds, the spirit, of one and 
all, must conduce to the religious energy and fruit- 
fulness of the church. There must be a glow from 
the heart, there must be emanations from the life, of 
every one, there must be an assimilating influence 
of good diffused by every agency, and through every 
channel. This will animate and render efficient 
every partof our system. Every private member 
will be a Christain missionary and pioneer. Every 
officer of the church will be cheered and stimulated 
by ar energy of love and life in all around him. 
New converts will flow in; the classes will be filled 
with holy power, prayer meetings with the divine 
presence ; week-night preachings will be duly prized, 
Sabbath ordinances rightly hallowed. 

The great end of the church is stated to be to 
attain the conversion of souls, and therefore all 
church machinery requisite to attain this end should 
be employed. 

Of late the churches of Christ in these lands have 
been made to feel the force and meaning of this 
truth as they had not done heretofore. Hence the 
multiplication of Tract Societies, religious day- 
schools, and ragged schools. Hence other denomina- 
tions beside Methodists—and especially many of the 
Clergy of the Established Church, including even 
some of the Bishops—have begun largely to prac- 
tice open-air preaching. Hence the energy which 
has been infused, on every hand, into Home Mission- 
ary labors. We have been accustomed to speak of 
the present as a Missionary age, applying this 
phrase mainly to Foreign Missions. Henceforth we 
trust this title may be merited not less by the devo- 
tion of modern churches to the great and pressing 
duty of Home Missionary labor. And, surely, in 
such a work, Methodism cannot be so unmindful of 
its character and history, its primitive spirit and 
earliest traditions, as to lag behind even the fore- 
most of contemporary churches in zeal and devoted- 
ness. 


The new department and secretaryship of Home Mis- 
sions is especially commended, and the various enter- 
prises of the church reviewed. The educational efforts 





standing debts at once. It must take time to pass 


of the Methodists in Great Britain differ much from 


Nor does it seem that | 


spirit, the way to secure this, as St. Paul teaches us, | 











ours. England has no such grand State educational 
system as our system of common schools, from the 
primary upward through’ the intermediate and high 
schools to the normal school, and in some States to 
the free college. The people are not all educated 
there as here. In our Free States a native Ameri- 
can who has not attended school some years is a rare 
exception. In England asa whole, probably not one- 
half of the children are ever at echool at once, and 
according to their statistics not much more than half 
of the population enjoy any school education. To 
supply this demand the churches make great efforts. 
They are to be commended for it. We are however 
decided in the opinion that the different denomina- 
tions there, including the National Church, ought 
sincerely to seek the adoption of some plan by which 
all opposition to a State system of education for the 
people should cease. The education could be relig- 
ious without being sectarian. But as matters are, the 
Wesleyans are to be greatly commended for their in- 
terest in education, in which department they re- 
ceive some aid from the government. On this sub- 
ject the address says :— 


The educational movement also advances most en- 
couragingly. We nee. not speak of the value and effi- 
ciency of the Normal Institution at Westminster ; be- 
cause these are now admitted and understood on all 
hands,—by the government and the public, as well 
as by Methodists. Weare happy to announce that, 
during the past year, thirty three new day schools 
have been opened; that the total number of Wesley- 
an day schools is now 434, and of scholars, 52,630,— 
showivg an increase in the latter item of 5,497. We 
have 556 teachers who have received a Government 
Certificate, and our schools show a high average of 
attendance. It must be remembered, however, that 
we have 4,166 Sunday Schools, and in these 437,814 
scholars; being an increase on the previous year of 
six schools, and 22,046 scholars. Much yet remains 
to be done, before the number of day schools will be 
in proportion to that of Sunday Schools, or in any 
good degree equal to our requirements. 


How does our common humanity, with all its trials 
and discipline, and hopes and glory, shine out from 
such counsel as the following :— 


There is one consideration which deepens, to a tone 
of very solemn feeling, the sense of responsibility, in 
respect to the future advancement of the Saviour’s 
kingdom. “Our fathers, where are they? and the 
prophets, do they live forever?”’ During the year, 
thirty of our brethren have entered into rest. On 
their account we sorrow not. They are forever with 
the Lord. Their works do follow them. Some have 
been cut off in early youth, and in the midst of 
rising hopes. Some have been taken away by death 
in the prime of their years, and when their ripened 
powers gave large promise of usefulness in the 
church. Thus does one succumb in England to re- 
peated assaults of disease, and leave his wife and 
numerous children to mourn an irreparable loss; 
while another dies upon a foreign shore, having bare 
ly accomplisked an arduous and perilous mission 
which he had bravely and piously undertaken, and 
when full of gratitude and of happy anticipation, he 
is alrea‘ly on his return to his country and his peo- 
ple. Others, again, venerable and beloved, who had 
for many years been present in our annual assem- 
blies, have after a short and swift decay, passed 
away to join “ the spirits of just men made perfect.” 
The standard-bearers faint not from loss of courage, 
but from failure of strength, Voices of counsel, 
which for many years have prompted and guided us, 
cease now to be heard among us. The strong man 
boweth down. It is as when David went no more 
out with hismen towar. These thoughts give some- 
what of sadness, and much of solemnity to our pres- 
eut Conference. Yet we do not fail of heart or hope. 
God, who has guided us in the past, guides us still. 
He “ buries His workmen, but carries on his work.” 
Our trust is not in man, nor even in the princes 
amopg men, but in the living God. He is still with 
us. His presence has been felt in our public services, 
in our devotional exercises, iu our private inter- 
course with those who have welcomed us to their 
homes. His Spirit, we trust, still guides our counsels. 
His blessing, we humbly but contidently expect, will 
follow our decisions. 





NEW PAPER PROPOSED. 

The Texas Christian Advocate is laboring strongly 
toinduce the establishment of an “ unsectional Meth- 
odist paper in New York City,” by which it means 
a paper devoted to the interests of the M. E. Church, 
South. The organ is thus pre-shadowed: “an organ 
of true American Methodism in New York, setting forth 
and vindicating our true position, viz.: ecclesiastical con- 
nection with no political question whatever, and demon- 
strating it as the scriptural position of the New Testa- 
ment Church. The success of such an enterprise 
need not be doubted. Political papers in New York, 
opposed to the fanaticism of the North, are amply 
supported. The New York Day Book and the Jour- 
nal of Commerce may be taken as examples. Relig- 
ious papers at the North, also, advocating the very 
position we occupy, and fighting ecclesiastico-politi- 
cal fanaticism, as we do, prosper abundantly. The 
New York Observer, Old School Presbyterian, and the 
Christian Observer, New School Presbyterian, are ex- 
amples. And one great reason of the large circula- 
tion of the Christian Advocate and Journal is its guasi- 
conservative position.” 

We should have no objection to the establishment 
of such a paper, none whatever. If the valorous 
Christian defenders of chattel slavery have any- 
thing that they wish to say by means of a Northern 
paper, printed on Northern soil, we hold to giving 
them the largest liberty of speech and press. Why 
not come to Boston, the very focus of notions and 
isms? Why not beard the lion in his den? Such a 
paper as is recommended would be no strange 
thing in New York, as our cotemporary well argues, 
but in Boston it might create a nine days’ wonder— 
which would be about as long asit would pay! We 
commend the enterprise to the next Southern Com- 
mercial Convention. 

But in the mean time, while the Church South are 
preparing to change their name at the next General 
Conference, (why should they be ashamed of it so 
soon ?) will they allow us to recommend them to be 
candid, and not cover up decidedly wicked pro-sla- 
very under such thin sophistry as this—* ecclesias- 
tical connection with no political question whatev- 
er.” That sophistry is too stupid to deceive even a 
negro slave who has never been permitted to learn 
toread. We know the masters have too much com- 
mon sense to be deluded by such nonsense, and we 
can assure them there is not a compos mentis boy of 
fourteen in any of our schools that would be con- 
vinced by it. Come out squarely and say that you 
love slavery, your members, ministers and all own 
slaves, buy them and sell them like other men. 
Then do not cover up your own: preference by sad- 
dling it on your civil government—a thing which 
you in common with your neighbors make and sus- 
tain. If idolatry should be made a civil institution 
—as it was in the Roman Empire in the days of the 
“New Testament Church,”—would you preach “no 
ecclesiastical connection with the question ” of op- 
position to idol worship? No ecclesiastical connec- 
tion with a question about any sin that may be di- 
rectly or indirectly sanctioned by government! 
Pshaw, how can a minister, or a ministry, that pro- 
fesses to receive its authority from Jesus Christ and 
the Bible, pledge itself never to disapprove, preach 
against, and forbid anything whatever, that the State 
may allow! 

Defend slavery if you will, like men, because you 
love it; but do not, for the honor of reason, to say 
nothing about conscience, erect the many-headed 
power called the State, into the place of Almighty 
God! The infidel Hobbes, in his Leviathan, could do 
this, to sustain a corrupt and wicked court, and the 
editors of the Church South seem willing to do it, to 
sustain a corrupt people. 





METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The October number has fourteen articles. 

Article [. is a neat and comprehensive summary of 
the ends embraced in the full idea of a Sunday School. 
As it regards the originator of Sunday Schools, about 
which so much ink has been wasted, we believe he or 
she will be found when it is undeniably ascertained 
who invented eating and drinking and talking. 
Sancho Panza invokes a blessing on the inventor of 
sleep, and some old Greek or other ascribes the inven- 
tion of the plough to one Triptolemus, but we have 
no doubt that long before Sancho or Triptolemus, 
there lived men who both slept and ploughed and 
had Sunday Schools. The religious education of 
children systematically by teachers is almost a 
natural instinct, certainly so short a remove from 
one as to prevail among all people that have children 
and have religious teachers, and wherever the Sab- 
bath is recognized as a sacred day, as it has been 
from the beginning, it is likely a part of the time 
will be thus spent. 

Our author mentions the Archbishop of Milan as 
an establisher of Sunday Schools in 1538. There 
were probably hundreds before him in a similar 





work who “died and left no sign.” Also the Puri- 
tansin Roxbury, Mass., had a Sunday School in 1674. | 
Undoubtedly many had preceded tbem. 

While, however, we suppose that the Israelites had 
a practice embracing the essential features of modern | 
Sunday Schools, and that the primitive Christian | 
church could not have been destitute of such a prac- | 
tice, we grant that itis well to show how what is 
properly called the modern Sunday School system 
took origin and shape as one of the best results of | 
the Reformation in England and America. 

Upon this point it is clearly enough ascer- 
tained, as our reviewer mentions, that Robert Raikes, 
of Gloucester, England, established a kind of Sunday 
School in 1784, which schools were principally de- 
voted to the elements of a literary training, and the 
teachers were paid. : 

John Wesley caught from those schools two new 
ideas. His mind was eminently inventive of practi- 
cal plans. His two new thoughts were first, exclu- 
sively religious schools on Sunday; second, instruc- 
tion given without pecuniary reward. He immedi- 
aftly recommended and started schools based on these 
two thoughts. 

The views of Dr. M’Clintock on the full object of 
those schools are excellent. 

We would suggest to him, or some other one, a 
still more comprehensive theme, of the same charac- 
ter. The religious education of children considered 
both theoretically and historically. Let us see pre- 
cisely what has been done and how, and what are 
the results. In Germany, Sunday Schools of the 
American stamp are unknown, and yet the children 
have far more of a theoretic religious education than 
the average of American children. What are the 
consequences, and why? How is it in Scotland? 
This is just such a theme as we should like to see 
presented in a masterly way in our Quarterly. 

Article If. By Rev. Dr. E. Thomson, of Ohio, is a 
truly eloquent logical appeal on “Slavery.” It is 
one of the best papers that that prolific sutject has 
ever evoked. 

Article LIL. Depicts “ Milton as a Reformer,” as 
seen by Rev. Fales H. Newhall, of Lynn, Mass. No 
grander subject in England’s—no, nor in the world’s 
history. And it is fittingly presented. Should we 
quote all the deserving passages we should reprint 
the whole. 

Article [V. Is sound and clear on “The Doctrine 
of Assurance,” written by Rev. John Miley, of Brook- 
lyn. Itis an article worthy of preservation in a 
minister’s library. 

Article V. Is on the 
Language.” 


“Natural Revolutions of 
We read it from the first line to the 
last, foolishly beguiling ourselves that at last we 
were about to find the nut cracked and get hold of 
the kernel. We passed by the author’s characteristic 
and savagely dogmatic criticisms and knocks on his 
author’s head, hoping that he would give us some- 
thing super-eminently deserving himself. We looked 
for some plausible idea of the cause of the singular 
and yet regular mutations in language, by which the 
English has grown out of the Anglo-Saxon, the Wer- 
man out of the Gothic, the Roman out of the Greek, 
the Greek and Latin out of the Sanscrit, and many 
other like changes, all agreeing in nature, and yet 
the change in all at first appearing unphilosophical 
—but we found no relief. The nut was turned over 
and over, and the rind well twisted and gniwed, and 
former critics soundly cuffed for their folly, but the 
meat, if there is any, is as much out of sight as 
ever. The article exhibits great acuteness, though 
it promises much more than it performs. 

Article VI. Is entitled “Pharmakides and the 
Ecclesiastical Independence of Greece,” by Henry 
M. Baird, of Princeton College, iNew Jersey. A 
novel and interesting contributian to modern church 
history. 

Article VII. Is on the “ Final Destruction of the 
Earth by Fire,” by Professor N. E. Cobleigh, of the | 
Lawrence University, Wisconsin. The only way in 
which we can do justice to this article is by present- 
ing extracts from it, as we shall do hereafter. It is 
precisely such an essay as should be found in the 
Quarterly. 

Article VILL. Ison the “ Life and Times of William 
ILL of England, by Rev. Dr. Nelsen Rounds, of Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 

Article LX. On “The Bible and Slavery,’’ by Rev. 
Charles Adams, of Cincinnati, Ohio. A good notice 
of Dr. Elliott’s late work. The remaining five articles 
are editorial, under the usual titles. 

If we have spoken highly of the above it is not 
from a habit of indiscriminate eulogy. We should 
be willing to condemn if we thought it was deserved. 
The Quarterly Review is not a fugitive production. 
It should be worthy of preservation. This number 
reaches a satisfactory standard. The ministers 
should all have it; and let those among the laity 
who desire a cheap and various scientific book, four 
times a year, on the vital subjects of the day, sub- 
scribe for the Methodist Quarterly Review. ‘The 
price is only two dollars. 





REV. MR. BUTLER. 





We have received a long and excellent letter from | 
Bro. Butler, dated July 10, 1857. It gives the best | 
view of the affairs in India we have yet seen. The | 
postcript of the letter is as follows :— 


“We are still shut up here (in Nynee- Zul among | 
the mountains)—all the towns below having risen. 
The rebels have cut off all our posts. But this mail | 
will be pushed over the mountains via Mussoorie | 
and Moultan, and thence down the Indus to Kurra- 
chee, where it will meet the steamer. So I hope this 
article will reach you. There are 220 Europeans | 
here; the majority are ladies. The gentlemen are | 
organized into a militia. We have five cannon (six | 
pounders) plenty of ammunition, and about 100 
Choorka (hill) troops. We have fortified the passes, 
and it is not likely the enemy will dare to come near 
us. The fall of Delhi would bring us relief and 
liberty. 

“We have among the persons here five Generals, 
one Brigadier, five Colonels, two Majors, forty-eight 
Captains and Lieutenants; besides Civilians, Com- 


missioners, Judges, Magistrates, Collectors, &c., with | 


five Doctors and three Clergymen. 

“Our supplies of medicine and food are rather 
scanty, but we anticipate no ill effects from this ex- 
cept the famine prices at which everything is held. 
I preach every week, having a large congregation, 
and in some hearts God has already begun a blessed 
work of grace.’’ 

Thus writes our brother. Inthe mean time Delhi 
had not fallen, up to the 29th of July. The last 
news is that the English army was attacked by the 
mutineers on the l4th, 18th, and 23d of July, and 
suffered a loss of over 500 men in the several en- 
counters, but the assailants were repulsed on each 
occasion, with great slaughter. Among the.70 
wounded, was Adjutant-General Chamberlain. The 
Neemuch mutineers and a body of fanatics are said 
to have joined the Sepoys in Delhi. Gen. Reid, owing 
to ill health, had relinquished the command, and it 
was held by Gen. Wilson. Gen. Nicholson, with 
strong reinforcements, was expected to reach Delhi 
by the middle of August. On his way he had fallen 
in with the Sealkote mutineers, and totally destroyed 
them. 

Fears were entertained of further outbreaks, and 
on the whole the news is not favorable to England. 
The cholera has broken out in the troops, and it was 
even feared that Agra had fallen into the hands of 
the mutineers. What shall be the future of the mis- 
sions in India who can anticipate? We shall give 
the whole of Mr. Butler’s communication next week. 





WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. 
We have received the Minutes of the above Con- 
ference. We notice in them the following Report of 
a Committee, which was adopted. 


* 

The committee, to whom was referred the subject 
of Lay Delegation, present the following as their re- 
port: 

Wuereas the finances of the church are insepara- 
rably connected with ber spiritual prosperity, and 
whereas, she is principally dependant on her laity 
for pecuniary assistance, and whereas, a voice in the 
management of her finances as connected with our 
annual Conferences, would, we apprebend, greatly in- 
crease the interest of our lay brethren therein, there- 
fore Resolved, ; 

1. That we will receive alay delegation on the 
subject of Finances, composed of one member from 
each district within the bounds of our Conference, 
who shall be entitled to give counsel and speak on 
all subjects directly involving the pecuniary interests 
of the church. 


| become of that internal fire, that deep pungent con- 


| medium ground of truth on many matters is reached 


State, as reported, is 153,715, with 18,958 teachers 
and officers. 


of the Presiding Elder, and a vote of the annual Con- 
ference. 


A part of the strong anti-slavery Report was as 
follows : 


Your committee would further report, that whereas 


| the failure to secure the decided result in the last 


General Conference, was, doubtless, owing to the 
want of uniformity of views among the anti-slavery 
men. Therefore, } 
Resolved, That this Conference appoint a commit- | 
tee of correspondence to secure, if possible, concert of | 
action on this subject, and that we respectfully sug- 
gest the propriety of doing the same in all the Con- 
ferences desiring the utter extinction of slavery in | 
the M. E. Church. 
These corresponding committees can ascertain 


| 
the views of all, and thus secure uniformity, by a | 


mutual compromise, if necessary. 


The sum raised for the Missionary Society was 
$1,574.64, being an increase of $120.72, 





WILBRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE IN 
RUINS. 

This noble building, just completed at a cost of 
over fifty thousand dollars, was on Tuesday evening 
last, reduced to a mass of ruins, by the torch of the 
incendiary. Dr. Raymond, who has toiled long and 
labored hard to secure its completion, was absent at 
the time, and returned on Wednesday to see his hopes 
crushed and 250 students again driven to seek shel- 
ter in the dwellings of the citizens. An insurance of 
$20,000 only had been effected upon the structure, 
leaving some $30,00U to be provided for, before its 
re-erection can be commenced. But it must be done! 
The Methodists of New England will not sufter such 
an enterprise to fail. 

We propose to call on our members and friends for 
one dollar each, (and as much more as you will,) for 
this work. Do it now. 

Let each preacher bring this before his congrega- 
tion and urge it. But let no one wait to be called 
on. Send your offering at once to Dr. Raymond, at 
Wilbraham, or F. Rand, at Boston. You can spare 
this mite, and these drops will create a shower of 
blessings upon that old and useful institution. 

Yours truly, M. Trarron, 
Wa. Rice, Jr. 

Springfield, Oct. 2, 1857. 

The above event will cause a thrill of sadness in 
many a heart. That beautiful building, the best we 
had ever seen for the purpose, just as the last sound 
of the hammer upon it was dying away, was de- 
stroyed by fire. “The hand of the incendiary,” say 
our correspondents! Can it be possible? What de- 
mon could have the heart for suchanact? If it was 
a voluntary act, we believe that in this case as in all 
others, Satan’s purposes will be foiled. 

Dr. Raymond was with us when the news of the 
calamity reached him. “ What can this mean,” was 
his first inquiry. “ What does Providence intend? ” 
We recognize Providence when we are suddenly grati- 
fied, why not when suddenly disappointed? God 
may mean to test our faithfulness ; to put us to se- 
vere trial; to bring out and strengthen our attach- 
ment to his cause. Such certainly seem to be the 
signs of the times. Shall we be found wanting? 
Will not New England Methodists now take hold, and 
besides lifting hard to raise our Missionary Society 
out of its debt, fully sustain their extra burdens? 
We have heard expressions of determination to meet 
all these demands as Christians ought to, and we hear 
no intimations of despair. Let the people have all 
the facts, and a clear statement of what is needed, and 
they will respond. 





Lerrers To Exinu Burrit, Esg.—These letters, 
one of which is on our first page to-day, broach a 
new benevolent enterprise. They are written by one 
well known for his philanthropy, and hearty interest 
specially in all genuine opposition to slavery. We 
hope they will not only be reu:i, but made the subject 
of thought and action. Objections to the proposed 
plan will be answered in the letter of next week. 


Westeyan University.—From a private letter re- 
ceived by a friend, we think there can be no doubt 
that Dr. Cummings has concluded to accept the Pres- 
idecy of Wesleyan University at Middletown, Ct. 


CorRESPONDENTS.—A_ good letter from Border next 
week. We are compelled to postpone an account of 
the Cherryfield 8. 8. Convention and other communi- 
cations. 





Shall the Missionary Society’s notes be protested ? 
Read their communication, and answer. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

A Har Century or rue Unirartan Controversy, 
with particular reference to its Origin, its Course, 
and its Prominent Subjects among the Congrega- 
tionalists of Massachusetts ; with an Appendix. By 
George E. Ellis.—The severe and protracted religious 
discussion of which this book treats had many pecu- 
liar features that render it worthy of study. It 
was a natural and violent rebellion against some 
narrow dogmas which were fastened on the Chris- 
tian church in the twilight that preceded and dawn 
that followed the Dark Ages, accompanied by an ob- 
stinate defense of them by the rigid conservatives. 
The result was excess on both sides, with a more im- 
mediate reaction on the part of the “ Orthodox,” who 
cover up and explain and modify some expressions in 
their creeds till they twist all sense out of them ; and 
also @ later reaction on the part of the Unitarians, 
who are beginning anxiously to inquire what has 


viction, strong and unfaltering faith, that the primi- 
tive Christians had, and that many now have, lead- 
ing to earnest, self-denying toil, and recognizing in 
Christianity something more than the perfection of 
esthetics, intellectual and moral. That the solid 


by some in both parties we havé no doubt, and that 
it may be reached by all, should be our earnest 
prayer, remembering that the domain of truth is not 
a sharp ridge on which all stand in one rank side by 
side, but rather a continent with every variety of 
scenery and coast, so that often toa casual observer 
its own inhabitants appear divided and hostile. 

Mr. Ellis is a decided Unitarian, and his book is 
the ablest defense of his views that has appeared in 
America since the days of Channing; but he is en- 
tirely free from bitterness and unfairness, and is in 
this respecta model controversialist. Asa contribu- 
tion to Ecclesiastical History this book is valuable, 
and in its presentation of views on the central Chris- 
tian doctrives it is instructive and suggestive.— 
Crosby, Nichols § Co., Boston. 


Tue North American Review. No. CLXXVIL 
October, 1857.—This number has no theological arti- 
cle. Its contents are, I, Charlotte Bronte and the 
Bronte Novels; Il., Sardinia; [11, The Royal House 
St. Cyr; 1V., The Dred Scott Case ; V., Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning; VI, Sir Robert Peel; Vil.,Shaks- 
peare in Modern Thought; ViLL, Recent French 
Literature; LX., Brazil and the Brazilians; X., Crit- 
ical Notices. The second and sixth are valuable aids 
to an understanding of modern European politics.— 
Crosby, Nichols § Co., Boston. 


Viota. Harrer’s Srory Booxs. No. 35.—Beauti- 
ful little books indeed are these ; interesting, graphic, 
instructive, and high in their moral tone. Viola is 
especially instructive, and full of interest.— //arper Sf 
Bros., New York; Crocker § Brewster, Boston. 


Srocxton’s PertopicaL New Testament. No. 2. 
Price 50 cents— post free. Mark; with Index, intro- 
duction and Plates.—These beautiful little gilt edged, 
half-bound volumes are perfect gems, containing the 
text of the Gospelin paragraphs, with the verses 
designated, excellent comments at the close and ex- 
quisitely colored engravings for illustration. The 
present number has the gospel according to St. Mark, 
as the former one had, of St. Matthew. They can 
be had by addressing Rev. T. H. Stockton, Philadel- 
phia. 

SrockTon’s Book anp JournaL. A dollar a year; 
a dime a number.—This consists of sermons publish- 
ed monthly by the eloquent author. The September 
sermon is founded on Ps. cxxxviii. 2.—TZ. H. Stock- 
ton, Philadelphia. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

New York Sabbath School Convention.—A State 
Convention of the Sabbath School teachers of New 
York assembled at Rochester, on the 15th inst. 
About three hundred delegates were present. The 
whole number of Sabbath School scholars in the 


There are 400,000 children between 
five and fifteen, and 730,000 between five and twenty, 
in the State, connected with no Sabbath School. The 


rupted by assertions that the State Sunday School 


| Association had a sectarian character. Some eigh. 


teen members of the convention signed a statement 
relative to the subject, protesting against any at- 
tempt to make the body run into the American Sun- 
day School Union. After various explanations the 


_ subject was disposed of by the appointment of a com- 


mittee of Conference, to report at the next annual 
meeting, and the convention adjourned till next year. 


Germany.—In the German Mission Conference of 
the M. E. Church, which was held in Bremen, Sept. 
5th, Bishop Simpson presiding, the following statis- 
tics were given in :— 


Members. Local Preachers 
| Bremen, 141 3 
Oldenburg, ; 92 2 
Bremerhaven, 58 1 
South German Mission, 279 1 
| Hamburg, 14 
Zurich, 40 
| Lausanne, 20 
| Saxony, 154 


| Missionary collections for the year, $405.60; officers 
| and teachers in Sunday Schools, 109; Sunday schol- 
ars, 1,125. 
There are twenty-three laborers under the control 
of the Conference, including local preachers and col- 
porteurs. Dr. Nast, editor of the Christliche Apolo- 
| gete, published in Cincinnati, preached on the Sab. 
bath to a large congregation. 


Residences of our Lishops.—The Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal has the following. Has it forgotten 
Bishop Baker whose residence is in Concord, N. H.? 
The present residences of the bishops are as follows: 
— Bishop Janes, New York; Bishop Scott, Wilming- 
; ton, Del.; Bishop Waugh, Baltimore, Md.; Bishop 
Simpson, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Bishop Morris, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Bishop Ames, Indianapolis, Ind. A trav- 
eler, by taking what is called the southern route from 
New York to Indianapolis, by way of the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana Railway, would 
pass through all these cities, with the exception of 
Wilmington. 


Missionary Money.—The North Ohio Conference 
has received during the year just closed for the Mis- 
sionary Treasury, $9,285.20, being an average of 70 
cents toa member. That is good. The sum raised 
last year was only $5,775; increase, $3,510.20. 


‘Agents.—The Genesee Conference have resolved 
that the preachers should take up their own collec- 
tions for the Bible cause, and suffer no part of the 
same to be diverted to the payment of agents. 


Salaries.—The average salary of the preachers of 
the Troy Conference, exclusive of house rent, is $370. 


Ministerial.—Dr. Baird, of the Pittsburg Advocate, 
in a notice of Alleghany College, makes this remark: 
“There are more students in the Biblical depart- 
ment this term than at any previous time since it 
-opened. A number of preachers are in attendance ; 
some having appointinents convenient, others having 
located for the purpose of attending, and others 
though licensed, not having yet been engaged in the 
regular work, or having merely traveled under the 
elder. This department is under the Kramer Pro- 
fessorship, and is, in the hands of Dr. Hunter, doing 
well.” 


Pictures of Slavery.—The Independent (Congrega- 
tionalist) says:—* This remarkable book, by Kev. J. 
D. Long, of West Philadelphia, is for sale at the 
Methodist Book-Room, 200 Mulberry street, and by 
Mr. Hamilton, 48 Beekman street. 12mo. pp. 410. 
Price $1. For the publication of this book, describ- 
|ing what he has seen as a minister of the M. E. 
| Church in Delaware and Maryland, he has been 
placed under charges by one of his brethren, and is 
to have his trial before the Philadelphia Conference 
in March next. It seems to be thought necessary to 
crush the man who hag announced some of the evils 
of slavery toleration in the churches on the border.” 


Congregational.—The Norfolk Convention met in 
Dorchester last week, twenty churches being repre- 
sented. The Congregationalist says that though no 
special religious interest exists at the present time, 
some of the churches are now gathering in the fruits 
of precious seasons of refreshing. 


A new church called the Holmes Congregational 
Church (of forty-three members) was organized at 
North Avenue, Cambridge, last week. 


General Singing.—Dr. Baird writes from London 
that, attending divine service in two different pla- 
ccs. though there was an organ and a choir in each, 
he found that the tunes were such as all the people 
seemed to know, the congregation standing up, and 
joining heartily and almost universally in the sing- 
ing. 

The Evangelical Union.— At the latest dates Berlin, 
Prussia, was crowded with members of the Evangel- 
ical Union, and the proceedings of the Union had 
commenced. 
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MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT, 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS. 


Bisnorp Srmpson, Dr. M’Crumntock, and Dr. Nasr 
left Bremen for Berlin on the morning of the 8th of 
September. Rev. Mr. Jacoby was to leave in the 
afternoon of the same day. They were to attend 
the Evangelical Alliance meeting there. Our church 
will have a commanding representation in the con- 
vention. 


Tue German Mission Conrerenor closed its ses- 
sion on the evening of September 7th. Stations of 
preachers; General Superintendent, Rev. L. 8. Jacoby. 
Bremen Circuit, L. Nippert, 2 to be supplied. Olden- 
burgh Circuit, C. H. Doering, two to be supplied. Bre- 
merhaven and Brake Circuit, Ernst Peters, one to be 
supplied. LJamburgh, C. Dietrich. Sazony, F. Wun- 
derlich, three to be supplied. Lausanne, Ernst 
Mann. Zurich, E. Riemenschneider, H. Jacobsmuhler, 
two to be supplied. 


MissioNARyY MONEY raised in the German Mission 
Conference, $420. Jnerease in the number of mem- 
bers, notwithstanding so many leave for America, two 
hundred. 


Sixry Doruars. Rev. J. D. Curtis, of St. George’s, 
Philadelphia, writes: “1 received the circular issued 
from the Mission Rooms by Bishop Waugh, etc, and 
complied with the request. The result was that we 
decided that the afternoon of the first Sabbath of 
this month, being our communion occasion, when 
the society would be together, would be a proper oc- 
casion to make the fact known to our people. This 
was done, and the result is $50 from the society and 
$10 from our Sabbath School.” 


Tue Rev. Wu. Wake, of the New York East Con- 
ference, writes: “I have spent three days canvass- 
ing my society for extra missionary money, having 
previously laid the matter before our missionary 
committee, and read the circular in the pulpit. The 
result is, nearly every family has given something, 
and the aggregate amount is $40, from a member- 
ship of less than 100, ‘To make Samuel A. Cook and 
Nonh H. Halsey, life-emembers of the Parent Society, 
$20 from the Juvenile Society.” 


Tne Rev. W. N. Frazer, of the Troy Conference, 
acknowledges the receipt of the circular. “I read 
it to my congregation on Sabbath morning, and 
made some additional remarks. I think we shall be 
able to raise some $75 or $100 toward paying. the 
debt.” 


Tue Rev. J. H. Hawxnurst, of New York Confer- 
ence, sends us a collection, the result of some pains 
on his circuit, and so does Rev. Bro. Wadsworth, of 
the Onedia Conference. 


Tue Sunpay Scuoon Missionary Society of Trinity 
Church sends $100, or the amount of ten shares of 
the 6,000. 


‘THE MISSIONARIES AND THEIR PEOPLE have been the 
first to speak for the relief of the treasury. Bro. T, 
Kolb, a German missionary, sends us a collection 
from his people. 


Tue Vittace BracksmitH, though not the same 
one of whom the book speaks, yet of the same craft, 
and a member of one of our missions, came forward 
upon hearing of the embarrassment of the treasury, 
and nobly offered to lend the treasurer $1,000! “A 


friend in need; we want fifty more. Speak on, 
brethren! 


AND SHE WAS A Wipow. A good woman, who 
may well be taken into the number of those who 
“have diligently followed every good work,” hear. 
ing of the present necessities of the missionary 
treasury, generously put one thousahd dollars at the 


service of the treasurer. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


THe ANNIVERSARY.— As previously announced, the 
Anniversary of our 8.8. Union will be held on the 
18th and 19th of October, at Cincinnati. Sermons ° 


will be preached in ail our churches in the morning 


of the 18th, when collections will be taken up to aid 
the funds of the Union. In the afternoon chiidren’s 
meetings will be held at such points as the commit- 
tee may designate. 








2. They shall be elected yearly by the nomination 


A Sunday School Conference Meeting will be held 


harmony of the convention was several times inter. on Monday, and the anniversary proper will come 
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off in the P. M. The Rev. Drs. Foster, Thomson, 
Sewel, and Lyon, and the Corresponding Secretary, 
will deliver the addresses. : 

It would be a delightful fact, if the 600,000 chil- 
dren of our church could be all assembled at the 
same hour and engaged in singing the same hymns. 
Why may not this fact be created? If all our 
churches would hold a Sunday School Union Anni- 
versary, it could be accomplished. A Sunday School 
sermon might be preached and a collection taken for 
the Union, in the morning, and the children collected 
in their churchesin the afternoon. That this sug- 
gestion may be acted upon we give the number of 
the hymns with the tunes which will be sung by the 
children at Cincinnati. The hymns are all taken 
from our Sunday School Hymn Book, namely: Hymn 
No. 455, tune 222 New Lute; 449, tune Ariel, 176 
Carmina Sacra; 110, tune Armon, 117 Carmina 
Sacra; 422, tune Elthan, p 191, Carmina Sacra; 
465, German air, 292 New Lute; 432, tune Hendon, 
193 Carmina Sacra. 


Sunvay Scnoot Apvocate.—Brother superinten- 
dent, has your school renewed its subscription for 
the Sunday School Advocate? If not, we beg you 
for the children’s sake to give attention to the m»t- 
ter as early as practicable. The first number of the 
new volume is illustrated with seven beautiful cuts. 
Here is a list of its contents: 1. The Children’s Best 
Friend; 2. Missionary Beds; 3. Only one God; 4. 
I’m almost Home; 5. Adolphus; 6. The, Editor in 
the Northwest ; 7. Teasing Tom; 8. Be Careful, Boys; 
9. About the Deer; 10. Bad Bargains; 1]. Wise An- 
swer; 12. The Child’s Prayer; 13. Anecdote of a 
Sweep. 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Monetary Crisis.—The commotion and anxiety 
in business matters continue, though the New York 
and Boston banks stand firm.. The following agree- 
ment has been signed by the Presidents of all the 
banks in Boston: 

We, the undersigned, Presidents of the several 
banks herein named, do hereby agree to discount on 
or before Monday, the 5th day of October proximo, 
ten per cent. upon the capital of said banks, to be 
distributed to our customers, as the several Boards 
of Directors may determine. 

The New York city banks are pursuing the same 
course. In Philadelphia some laughable incidents 
occurred among the many serious ones consequent 
upon a suspension of specie payments by the banks. 

In front of one of the banks was a “rough,” who 
was exhibiting a ten dollar bill and swearing roundly 
because he could not get it changed. “ Blast your 
rags,” said he, “ what use is this thing to me? what 
I want is the hard stuff, and hang your shinplasters.” 
At this time a pale-faced individual stepped up and 
volunteered to tuke the anathematized ten at par on 
account of a bill duehim. The owner of the bill looked 
blank at his creditor, and left amid the laughter of 
the lookers on. One citizen who became alarmed, 
drew $20,000 in gold from the banks, and when he 
had got it did not know what to do with it—he was 
afraid to go to bed, and so sat up all ni-ht guarding 
his treasure with a loaded pistol. He feared the 
panic would be the death of him, as he could not 
keep the money, and he was afraid to part with it. 


A Strange Fact.—Among the incidents connected 
with the late loss of the steamer Central America, 
is one to the effect that a bird perched upon the rig- 
ging of a sailing vessel twenty miles distant from 
the disagter. It flew first in the direction of the 
place where the passengers of the America were 
struggling for life after the steamer went down, and 
then directly into the face of the captain of the sail 
vessel. Three times did it do this, and at last the 
sail vessel changed its course in the direction indicat- 
ed by the bird. By this providence, over 40 persons 
were rescued from @ watery grave. 

It would seem that the bird must have felt a sud- 
den influence of alarm and sagacity which led it to 
give warning of the danger. There have been many 
instances in which wild animals in sudden terror 
have retreated to human beings for safety. 

V. G. Audubon says of the bird which induced the 
captain of the barque Ellen to change his course : 
«“ This bird, I have no doubt, was a frigate pelican, 
(also called man-of-war bird, by the sailors,)—iachy- 
petus aquilus—and is figured and described in the 
seventh volume of Audubon’s Birds of America, 
octavo edition, p. 10, where an account of its habits 
is given.” 

Accident at Gardiner, Me.—At the agricultural fair 
a crowd gathered around a lady who was playing a 
melodeon, when the strain caused the flooring in a 
space thirty-six feet by twelve to give @way and set- 
tle. Under the center of the floor was an iron bar, 
which held the middle, causing it to settle at both 
ends, but so moderately that nearly all were enabled 
to reach a place of safety. The few injured were 
sitting down. Mrs. David Brown, of Richmond, a 
woman in feeble health, received greater injuries 
than any one else, but she will probably recover. 
Mr. Libbey, of Gardiner, was badly bruised. A 
daughter of Mr. Eben Libbey, of Gardiner, had her 
ankle hurt. It is supposed that the building may 
have been started by the frost and rendered weak. 


Masonic Temple.—The Masonic Temple in Boston 
has been purchased by the United States for a Court 
House. “The price to be paid is $105,000. This 
purchase is a very fortunate one. Eight thousand 
dollars per annum is the lowest amount for which it 
was found possible to rent suitable premises there. 
Congress has already appropriated $100,000 towards 
the purchase of proper premises for these courts. 
The Secretary of the Interior found no other suitable 
premises for the ground for which less than $150,000 
was asked.” 


Painful.—It seems from a card issued by the 
American Sunday School Union, that Mr. Frederic 
W. Porter, Corresponding Secretary for 30 years, has 
issued notes of the society for his own use to the 
enormous sum of $88,883.09. These notes he signed, 
but did not enter them upon the records of the society. 
He has not used any of the donations, but whether 
the society will be compelled to pay these notes or 
not, remains tobe seen. Mr. Porter has always 
been highly esteemed, being, we believe, a member of 
achurch. He is now overwhelmed in trouble. 


Railroad Bridge Burnt.—The long covered bridge 
on the Central Railroad, at Hookset, nine miles 
south of Concord, was destroyed by fire on Thursday 
evening last. Insurance $15,000. A new and better 
one will be immediately built. 


Col. Benton.—Col. Benton, who has been seriously 
and dangerously ill at Washington, is now in a fair 
way torecover. He has been very ill, and had he 
been intemperate, or a tobacco-user it is likely that 
this, if not before, would have been his last attack. 


Amount of Specie in the Country.—The specie basis 
of the banks is about sixty millions, and the inquiry 
turns tothe amount in general circulation ameng 
the people. Notwithstanding the enormous depletion 
of precious metals during the last seven years, it 
will be seen from the table below that the coinage in 
that period exceeded the-exports by an amount almost 
equal to the whole coinage during the preceding 
fifty eight years :— 














settees for the new chapel at Williams’ College, Mass. 
He is also preparing iron seats, to be attached to the 
aisle pews in Mr. Beecher’s church in Brooklyn, which 
will increase the “sittings” in that edifice two or 
three hundred. They will be so arranged as to drop 
down when the audience is entering or going out, 
but to be raised and occupied after the house is full. 

The introduction of settees into churches, which 
will constitute the pews, may be regarded as the be- 
ginning of anew erain personal comfort in the 
house of religious worship. The heat and discom- 
fort of ordinary pews in summer Is proverbial, and 
contribute, among other things,often to make church- 
going irksome and dist*steful to many people. 
Nothing could be cooler than the new modelled pew, 
made of iron, and moveable to meet any emergency. 
The cheapness and economy of the thing will be 
among the first inducements for its introduction.— 
New York Evangelist. , 

A Dark Prospect for the Sabbath in Virginia.—We 
| are sorry our brethren in Virginia should be depriv- 
led, of the Sabbath Recorder, but so it seems it must 

be, according to the following notice just received :— 
| To the Kditor of the Sabbath Recorder: ’ 
| Dear Str:—l have been notified to examine your 
paper, and find it contrary to the law of this State 
to hand it out of my office. You had better discon- 
tinue the paper. Your subscribers here are Rev. 
Samuel D. Davis and P. Pond. [shall retain your 
paper and not hand it out of my office. 
| M. W. Batt, P. M. 
| dJanelew, Lewis Co., Ky., Aug. 18, 1857. 


| Calumny Refuted.—The London Missionary Society, 
which has had a fine opportunity to examine the 
workings of West India emancipation, makes the 
following declaration in its last. Annual Report :— 
“In the West Indies the old and oft-repeated 
calumny is refuted that starvation is the only cor- 
| rective for negro indolence, and the whip the only 
effectual stimulus to exertion. There we behold our 
former slave, by honest indastry, acquiring In many 
| instances the posessions of the men by whom they 
| were regarded but as goods and chattels; and we see 
| them expending the fruits of their toils, not as their 
owners often did, in the gratification of low vices, 
but for the support of their Christianity teachers, 
and in secaring for their children the blessings of 
instruction.” 


Chinese Sugar Cane.—We have continued our ex- 
periments with the Sugar Cane up to the present time. 
The yield of syrup has steadily increased from the 
time of the appearance of the panicles “some weeks 
since, and the quality has as steadily improved. 
Our last trial yielded one-sixth of Syrup of the 
thickness of sugar house molasses, and of a very fine 
quality. We think it will stillimprove until after a 
heavy frost—which will not injure the cane itself, 
which may be left standing while the leaves may be 
gathered at any time when likely to be destroyed. 
We are, as we were last year, fully sanguine in our 
belief of the practicability of raising this crop for 
Syrup in this State.— Furmer’s Cabinet. 


Street Yurn.—A distinguished counsellor of Nan- 
tucket found a ball of yarn in the street, and wind- 
ing up the thread he followed it until he overtook 
the lady that dropped the ball, and had the other 
end of the thread in her pocket. The counsellor 
made his politest bow, put on his blandest smile, and 
returning her the ball, said,— Madam, I have often 
heard of ladies spinning street yarn, but never 
caught one at it before.”— Barnstable Patriot. 


Apple Molasses.—We, for one, confess to a love of 
good properly prepared apple molasses. For this 
purpose the sweetest apple should be selected. _The 
cider should be boiled down till when cold, it is as 
thick as West India molasses. If the apples are not 
sweet, a little sugar or molasses may be added, dur- 
ing the boiling down; in fact we prefer to do in all 
cases. The peculiar flavor of the apple molasses 
improves the West India molasses, and the latter to 
our mind improves the former, and improves its keep- 
ing qualities. The practice, however, is not com- 
mon. ‘The various uses of apple molasses will pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of every lover of mince, 
apple, or tart pies, and other luxuries. 


| 


Complimentary.—The following toast was given by a 
black orator at a public dinner of colored people in 
Canada, to a white orator who had just addressed 
them: “Although,” said the colored gent, turning 
toward the white orator, “Although his ‘face is 
white, he has a black heart !” 


Very Afjlicting.—The Episcopalians of Nashville, 
Tenn., are sadly discouraged from attending church 
by a practice of the rector, which “ has made a very 
bad impression on the minds of many; constantly 
fanning himself during the prayers. It was in- 
deed a sorry sight,” plaintively complains a letter 
writer in the Churchman, “ to see a priest officiating 
at the holy altar, fanning himself when offering up 
the prayersof the church.” So here is a new trouble 
to be added to the many that already disturb the 
harmony between pastors and their flocks. 


Rejoicing.—-A traveler writes from Litchfield, 
Conn., that he visited the former residence of Rev. 
Dr. Beecher, and learned that he and sons were so 
fond of music that it was said, more praying and 
fiddling had been done in that room than in any other 
on the continent.” 


The State of Minnesota.—The new State is about 
360 miles long, from lowa to the British denomina- 
tions, and 260 miles wide at the south line. The 
west line is nearly direct, running through the chan- 
nel of the Red River of the North, and its main 
branch, Bois de Sioux River, Lake Traverse, and Big 
Stone Lake, thence south to the Iowa line. East it 
is bounded by Wisconsin and Lake Superior. It 
contains about 90,000 square miles, of which 14,000 
miles are still held by about 14,000 Indians. The 
territory west to the upper Missouri is to be organ- 
ized as Dacotah Territory, will soon be a State, of 
about equal dimensions. 


California.—The State election came off on the 2d 
of September, resulting in the election of J. B. Weller, 
and the whole Demoratic ticket. The vote thus far 
stands: Weller, 40,000; Stanley, 27,000; Bowie, 
(American) 27,000. In San Francisco the People’s 
ticket, which sympathized with the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, beat the Democrats 1800 votes. California 
has decided to pay the State debt by a large major- 
ity. 

County Agricultural Exhibitions.—Fairs in Massa- 
chusetts will be held as follows: : 
Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin, in North- 
ampton, Oct. 7 and 8. 

Hampshire, in Amherst, Oct. 14 and 15. 

Hampden, East, Palmer Depot, Oct. 6 and 2 
Berkshire, in Pittsfield, Oct. 7, 8, and 9. 
Barnstable, in Barnstable, Oct. 7 and 8. 
Nantucket, in Nantucket, Oct. 13 and 14. 


A National Thanksgiving.—A correspondent of the 
Washington Star recommends the 25th of November 
as a day of national thanksgiving for the abundant 
crops with which the country has been favored this 
year. The writer also suggests that the President 
issue a recommendatory proclamation upon the sub- 
ject. Such a demonstration would be every way ap- 
propriate and becoming. 

A new Religious Quarterly.—The Puritan Recorder 
says that at a meeting of ministers held at the Con- 
gregational Committee Room, on Monday, 21st inst., 
it was resolved to attempt to form a company to pub- 
lish a Quarterly Review, to defend and promote the 
Puritan Theology. A committee was appointed to 
digest a plan of procedure, and to report at an ad- 
journed meeting. 


Antioch College-—Seventy suits are begun in our 
Supreme Court to collect the scholarship notes of the 
Antioch College, by Francis Palmer, Esq., President 
of the Broadway Bank, who is the assignee of the 
college. As the notes were given in consideration of 
free tuition in the college, a difficult question arises 
as to how far they are collectable now that the con- 
sideration has failed by the failure of the college 
and the repudiation of the free tuition plan. 


Hooping Cough.—It is said that at Natick, Mass., 
there have been over twenty deaths of children in 
that vicinity since August lst, of hooping cough. 

Fisheries.—The 
have all returned from their first 


Fishing Vessels of Newcastle, 
cruise, with 


Coinage. Bogert. good fares, and without the loss of a man. 

3 847 °38 50 #2 894 202 : 
at 3 288 889 50 24.419,160 | Samuel W. Luke, one of the Central America’s 
1851, B7 845 597 60 87 169,091 longi in Bath, Me., h ived 
1852, Wscg 94 23 285 493 | PAssengers, belonging in ath, Me., has arrive 
1858, ors oes 47 4238713 | bome. He states that his brother, Prince H. Luke, 
me 44 060 302 93 62 687,531 | also of Bath, was lost. After the steamer sunk, 
18:6, 64 283 963 90 toi Sey these brothers spent the night together on the same 
1857, (6 mos.) 26 194.782 0 “'" | plank, but Prince became so exhausted that a heavy 

#415 226 717 74 $285 881,176 | sea swept him off before succor came. He leaves a 


285.881.176 00 deduct exports. 





$129 345,541 74 excess coinage. ‘ 
160.000 000 00 add total coinage before 1857. 


$280,345 541 74 now in the country. 


_—A gentleman left Holyoke on Friday 
Prameons chicelty in a buggy, taking a favorite 
dog with with him. As they progressed toward 
Willimanset the gentleman amused himself by 
plaguing the dog, till he had got the animal into a 
stave of worry. Presently the gentleman s hat blew 
off, and he went after it, leaving his horse and 
buggy standing in the road; then the dog took ad- 
vantage of his master’s absence to Jump into the 
buggy and start the animal, who trotted gaily to- 


wards the river, followed by the gentleman, yelling 


bray : 
6 .” to no purpose. His faithful dog now too 
sss posite “aan the seat, where he could keep an 
eye om his master and another on the steed, to see 
i in the race. 
pochy ag into which the waggish brute drove, and 
keeping his seat, floated out bel 
swam after getting beyond his 
seen at this juncture by -_ 
ho put off ia a boat and go 
the dog in high glee at bis successful expe 
driving—and a* w ag 
i doubt, leave the do , ) 0 
pote hy ride. The best of this story is 1ts truth 
— Springfield Republican. 
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factured of iron, are seats and 


wife and three children. 


Cents.—The Philadelphia Ledger says that within 
the past three months, 8,600,000 new cents, weigh- 
ing forty-three tons, have been issued from the mint 
in that city. 


A Large Business.—Rev. J. 8. Dubes, pastor of the 
German Reformed Church at Alientown, Pa, has 
married, since May, 1823, fifteen hundred and sizty- 
three couples { 


Sugar Mill in Massachusetts.—Mr. J. F. C. Hyde, of 
Newton Center has a sugar mill and kettles now in 
operation day and night, grinding up Chinese sugar 
cane. A sugar mill in operation in Massachusetts is 
something of a novelty. 


ITEMS. 


The Gratitude of a Colored Boy.—The following 
case, which has just come under our notice, particu. 
larly illustrates one of the noblest attributes of the 
buman heart—that of gratitude for past favors. 
During the abolition riots of 1833, some of our read- 
ers will remember that the Orphan Asylum for color- 
eichildren, at Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, was 
fired by some incendiaries and almost totally de- 
stroyed. On that occasion the Good Will Engine 
Company rendered most efficient service in staying 
the progress of the flames, as also preserving the 
lives of many of the inmates of the institution. 
Among others was acolored youth, about nine years 
of age, who claimed the protection of the members of 
this company, which was cheerfully granted him, 
thus preserving him from being destroyed in the 





Nineteen years have elapsed since that time, and 
while members of the fire company have passed away 
from the theater of life, the colored youth has pros- 
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| pered in this world’s goods, and grown to manhood. 
| On Friday evening as some of the members of the 


Good Will Engine Company were seated in and 
around their house, a cleanly attired and respectable 
looking colored man presented himself before them, 
and inquired if any of them was acquainted with 
him. 

Every eye was bent upon the stranger, and his 
visage was attentively scanned, but no one recognized 
him. With a smile upon his countenance the 


| stranger seated himself in the midst and told them 
| his history. As he reached that part relative to the 


destruction of the asylum by fire, his voice faltered, 
and with trembling accents he informed the aston- 
ished members that the youth of nineteen years ago 
and the man who then stood before them were one 
and the same individual; and at the same time pro- 
ducing a handsome silver goblet, handed it to them, 
requesting them to accept it as a token of apprecia- 
tion of the kindness which they had evinced towards 
him when in the hour of danger. The members of 
the company were much surprised and gratified, and 
gathered around the stranger; each of them assured 
him of their kindest regard and warmest esteem. — 

The goblet contains an appropriate inscription, 
suggestive of the incident giving rise to its presenta- 
tion. Its cost was about forty dollars.— Philadelphia 
Pennsylvanian. 


Stopping Table Turning.—One of our exchanges 
states that Professor Liebig stopped table turning in 
Munich, Bavaria, by a very simple expedient. It 
seems that table turning succeeded marvelously in 
that city for a short time when it was first tried, 
and intelligent people were amazed at the phenome- 
non, and really believed, either that spiritual forces 
were at work in the mahogany, or that some new 
physical power was unfolding itself. “ They natu- 
rally went to the great philosopher to obtain his 
opinion. He simply said: ‘place your hands under 
the table and not on it;’ they did so, and no table, 
however light, though running on castors over the 
polished floor under the smallest impulsion, would 
budge a hair’s breadth. The good people of Munich, 
again astonished at the facility with which they had 
deceived themselves, thanked Leibig for opening 
their eyes; for it is not the custom there to consult 
men of science on obscure subjects, and then abuse 
them if their opinions do not coincide with the popu- 
lar madness of the hour. The table turning has 
never troubled Munich since. The explanation, of 
course, was, that when their hands were under the 
table, they could not push it without a conscious 
effort, inasmuch as the force of gravitation was 
against them. And, as they were honest people, 
they would not push, and as the table was an honest 
table, it would not go.”— Scientific American. 


A Rat Story.—Two boys playing in a barn at De- 
troit found a rat in a tub of water, into which he 
had fallen while trying to drink, and after poking 
him under several times, left the tub—when “a 
new actor appeared on the stage in the person of an 
enormous old rat, and a sagacious one, for, after sun- 
dry frantic efforts to reach down and claw the sufferer 
out, he fairly turned tail, and setting his claws 
firmly into the board, extended his caudal appendage 
down intu the water, thus forming a means of escape, 
which the rat in the water quickly availed himseif 
of. He set his claws and teeth into it, and held on 
like grim death, while the old fellow started down 
the board by which he had ascended the tub, and 
tugged like a dray horse, until he brought his com- 
panion to the top, when the two scampered off, 
seemingly highly pleased with the result of the ex- 
periment. ; 


A woman in Jamaica was very fond of going to 
missionary meetings, and singing with great appar- 
ent zeal and fervor, 


“ Fly abroad, thou mighty gospel!” 


But whenever the plates went around for contribu- 
tions, she always sung with her eyes fixed upon the 
ceiling. On one occasion, however, a negro touched 
her with the plate, and said, “Sister, it is of no use 
for you to sing,‘Fly ’broad mighty gospel,’ wid 
your eyes fixed on de corner ob de ceiling; it no use 
to sing,‘Fly ’broad at all, unless you give some- 
thing to make it ‘ fly.’ ” 


Mercantile Integrity.—A correspondent of the New- 
buryport Herald says that Samuel A. Eliot, Esq., one 
of the partners in the house of C. H. Mills & Uo., 
which kas been compelled to surrender in the finan- 
cial crisis which is now drawing into its vortex some 
of the oldest and most respectable business men of 
the country, has set a noble example to others, by 
giving up his splendid mansion and furniture, on 
Beacon street,-for the benefit of his creditors, and 
with his family take rooms to board. Such instances 
of mercantile integrity and honesty are worthy of all 
praise. 


Rich Poor.—Happening to drop into the Commer- 
cial Bank yesterday, while there was a knot of 
anxious depositors awaiting their turn to have the 
checks of the Savings Bank cashed, the Overseer of 
the Poor saw one person who had been relieved at 
the county’s expense last winter, drew out $200, and 
another “ out-door pauper” receive 160! They will 
hardly be successful in their application for relief 
the coming winter.—Albany Atlas. 


Such discoveries have frequently been made 
in Boston, says the Traveller. One old man at the 
North End, who had been living on the city for two 
years, was found to have deposited in different banks, 
the sum of $2000. 


Negro Oratory.—At the recent celebration of the 
West India Emancipation, at Pittsburgh, Pa., a color- 
ed orator let slip the following: “When a nation 
turus from God and humanity, then God catches that 
nation by the neck and twists it up, and hurls it 
down there further than a sun’s beam could catch it 
in a thousand years.” 


Maine Corn.—The Bangor Whig says that John C. 
Clements, of Kenduskeag, raised, last year, from 
one acre of land, one hundred and seven bushels of 
corn, and has no doubt the same lot will yield as 
much this year, it being now nearly ripe. Mr. Cle- 
ment’s corn is an eight-rowed variety, and he once 
counted eleven hundred kernels from a single seed. 


Railroad Decision.— Mrs. ,E. Shaw, of Needham, has 
recovered a verdict of $18,000 damages against the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad, for injuries occasion- 
ed by the cars running into a sleigh some years six 
since in which she was riding with her husband. A 
verdict of $150,000 damages had before been awarded, 
and this last verdict is given by the Supreme Judic- 
ial Court on an appoal. The suit has been in court 
several years and the costs amount to a very large 
sum. . 


Wanted a Discount.—Some waggish gentleman yes- 
terday sent to one of the banks a promissory note 
for discount. The note promised to pay the sum of 
five dollars at thirty days. The entire back of the 
document was covered with first-class endorsements, 
and to leave no means unemployed to “ get it 
through,” a ten-dollar bill was pinned to it. Wheth- 
er the bank did the paper or not, remains to be seen. 
—Phil. North American, 22d. 


New Version.—The Boston correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post says: “Lam told that a 
pious house carpenter of this city, has recently com- 
pleted a metrical version of the entire Holy Bible, 
which it is his purpose to print. The idea was sug- 
gested to him by a vision, in which a portion of this 
version was made known to him.” 


How to Examine Wells.—The following simple mode 
of examining wells, to ascertain whether it contains 
auy offensive substances, has been recommended as 
efficient :— 

Place a common mirror over the well in such a 
position as to catch and throw the rays of the sun 
to the bottom of the weil, which will be immediately 
illuminated in such a manner that the smallest peb- 
bles, ete., at the bottom, can be distinctly discerned 
as if inthe hand. The sun is in the best situation 
to be refiected in the morning or afternoon of the 
day. 


Marriage of Blood Relations.—In connection with 
the decline of the Protestant population of France, 
the correspondent of the London Christian Times 
states a fact of painfully instructive import. A 
great cause of Protestant depopulation exists in the 
very attachment of the people to their faith, which 
leads them, to avoid being corrupted and extinguish- 
ed, as multitudes are, by intermarriage with Roman- 
ists, to confine their marriages too much among con- 
sanguineous families, who have inherited a common 
faith. ‘Lhe results to offspring are deplorable: 

“I know districts where the Protestants are all 
relatives,and near relatives. Marriages generally 
take place between first cousins ; few children are 
born from these unions, or they are week in consti- 
tution and die before their time. I could mention 
a locality where, out of ten marriages, seven were 
between first cousins, two between second cousins, 
und only one between strangers in blood.” 


A Helper [ll-Requited. —It is stated that Mr. 
Helper’s work on the South has already reached a 
sale of 13,000 copies. The bitterest obloquy is 
poured out upon him by the press of the South for 
his calm and friendly exposition of the causes of its 
weakness. He is engaged in business in New York, 
and at present finds himself outlawed from his na- 
tive State (North Carolina) and the society of his 
father’s family, who still reside there. 


Denominational Dentistry. — The Buffalo Express 
publishes the correspondence between an Ohio Den- 
tist and Rev. J. Hyatt Smith. The dentist wrote : 

Lam a Baptist dentist, and not finding such em- 
ployment as I could wish in this village, 1 would ask 
what are the chances of my profession in your grow- 
ing and beautiful city? ‘ 

Mr. Smith replied that there are as many dentists 
in Buffalo as can make a living, and concluded his 
brief letter: 

Permit me to add that I have carefully looked over 
the outignes of the Baptist faith, and have been una- 
ble to discover tooth-pulling therein. 


A Big Bug.—A young lady who takes an interest 
in entomology showed a beautiful great spider that 


when alive, covered a space of two inches in diam- 
eter. 


City Taste.—A girlon a visit to the city, and fresh 
from the woods and wilds, was one day asked, “ How 





she liked the country?” ‘0, ma’am,” replied the 
girl, ‘I'd like the country very well if it was only 
in the city.” 


she had captured to the Greenfield Democrat, which, 





One Secret of his Suceess.—Mr. George Peabody, 
the wealthy London banker, who, since his return to 
his native ceuntry about a year ago, has given more 
than halfa milion of dollars to public objects, recent- 
ly stated at a reception in Concord, N. H., that fifty 
years ago, at the age of twelve, he passed through 

Concord, stopping at the old Stickney hotel, where 
he _ for his lodging and breakfast by sawing 
wood. 


| _Voters.—Some women vote in Kentucky. Every 
widow having a child between six and eighteen 
years, can enjoy that privilege. 


|  Spain.—The recent census shows the population of 
| Spain to amount to 16,240,500 souls, 
| 


| Maine Brick.—The Brunswick brick yards will 
turn out about 1,000,000 of brick this season. 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 


England and her East India Possessions.—A letter 
from London says, meetings for the raising of a fund 
for the relief of the sufferers by the mutiny in 
India, have taken place in London, and are being 
organized in all the principal towns in the kingdom. 
The sum raised will in all probabilty reach $500,000. 
In France, ® subscription for the same purpose has 
also been got up. The Emperor sent in a contribu- 
tion of $50U0, and the Imperial Guard $2000. The 
Emperor in his communication says “France does 
not forget the English contribution for the sufferers 
by the inundation in France.” 

The spirit of the English people is described as 
fully roused, and they will not rest now, not only 
until India is restored to them, but until such pro- 
visions are made as shall go far to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of the troubles. An army 
of one hundred thousand Europeans is talked of for 
India, and that empire will be called upon to sup- 
port and to provide its own requirements. When 
the railroads are built, the navigation of the rivers 
improved, and the electric telegraph completed thith- 
er, it will be well able to endure the burden of an 
army placed there for its protection, and the mainte- 
nance of order. India, in fact, is enormously rich 
now, and on the best private authority we have it, 
that the wealth in the hands of the natives is almost 
fabulous. It will go hard if it does not be made to 
derive a large revenue from the growth of cotton, by 
the untiring exertions of Mr. Aspinwall Turner, and 
other Manchester men, who are eagerly looking out 
for a return to peace and order, to get up companies 
toextend ‘railways and improve the navagation of 
the Godavery and other rivers. 


Money Remittances by Telegraph.—To afford facility 
to the public for the rapid remittance of sums of 
money, the Electric and International Telegraph 
Company have organized a branch of their Estab- 
lishment for that purpose. Money deposited with 
the company will be advised by telegraphic order, in 
accordance with the conditions printed on the com- 
pany’s forms. The towns between which these re- 
mittances can be made are: “ From London to Liv- 
erpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne; from 
Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sunderland 
and York, to London. By order, J. 8. Fourdrinier, 
Secretary. Thus, by a sort of natural necessity, the 
new “ Mercury,” the swift “ Messenger,” while he 
holds in one hand the magic transporting wand, in 
the other grasps the purse. These money remittances 
by telegraph are, doubtless, the beginnings of a great 
system, which is likely to supersede post-office remit- 
tances; we trust with safety equal to its swiftness. 


A Missionary in India.—The Rev. Mr. Hay, the 
American missionary in India who escaped from Al- 
lahabad is decidedly of opinion that Delhi will not 
be taken before November or December. The fort is 
built after the native fashion. Heavy guns would 
soon batter down its walls. Unfortunately the guns 
sent to batter them down were captured by the reb- 
els at Philour. 

Mr. Hay thinks the issuing of the greased car- 
tridges to have been a great mistake. The intelli- 
gent leaders of the mutineers well understood that 
the greased cartridges were withdrawn, and that the 
Government explanations were satisfactory ; but the 
illiterate natives never were convinced that the out- 
rage on their religion was discontinued. He said he 
had not the slightest doubt of their defeat. There 
are about 21,000 European troops now up in the 
North-West Provinces. The Sikhs, he believes will 
be faithful. The missionaries who were killed in 
Delhi were English church missionaries. Mr. Hay 
believes that fourof his brother American missiona- 
ries with their families, dear friends of his, and with 
whom he corresponded, were massacred at Futtyghur. 








BUSINESS LETTERS TO HERALD. 
I Lord—J Farmington—N H Bangs—F H Newhall (we 
have apologized to Bro. O)—1 Marcy—J LeSeur—E Ben- 
ton—M Sly. 





NOTICES. 





STATE 8S. 8S. CONVENTLON.—The Third Annual State 
Convention of the Sabbath school Teachers of Massachu- 
setts, will be held in the city of Lowell, on Wednesday and 
Vhursday, Oct. 28 and 29 Several of the best speakers in 
the United States upon Sabbath Schoois from Fhiladel- 
phia, New York and Boston have engaged to attend and 
take part in this meeting Subjects rnd soe interest affect- 
ing Sabbath Schools will be presented by the way of Ks- 
says, Addresses, discussions, &c. The Convention will or- 
ganize, Oct 28, at 10 o’clock, inthe John Street Church, 
and continue in session two days. 

Clergy men, Superintendents, Teachers and others inter- 
ested in the cause are invited to be present. Delegates de- 
signing to attend the Convention will have accommoda- 
tious assigned them, provided they send their names, resi- 
dence, &c., to any member of the Committee by the 2vth 
of October. 








COMMITTES. 
Joseph Merrill, 
Cyrus Latham, 
George J. larr, 
Horace Parminter. 
Lowell, Oct. 5. 


Nathan Allen, 
John A. Buttrick, 
L. B. Morse, 

A. L. Brooks, 
Seth Pooler. 





DOVER DISTRICY MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
will hold its next session at Haverhill, on thur-day and 
Friday, Oct. 15 and 16, immediately following the 8S. 5. 
Convention to be held there on Wednesday, Oct. 14. The 
following is the order of exercises: , 

1. An Essay on the best mears to be adopted by Minis- 
ters to counteract the isms of the age—by James Thurston 

2 Di-cussion of the following Question: Will the * Fall” 
be promotive of man’s happiness? Aff. Wm. Hewes ; Neg. 
5S. P. Heath 

8. An Essay; Reconciling the Immutability of God, with 
the fact of his hearing aud answering prayer—by F. A. 
Hewes. 

4. An Essay on the relative Spirituality of the M. E. 
Church, now and twenty years ago—by Eleazer Smith. 

6 Exegesis of Matt 24: 54—Sui:ivan Holman. 

6 Exposition of the Pa.able of the len Virgins—Matt. 
25: 1-l2—by K.S. Stubbs 

7. An Essay on the propriety of Evangelical ministers 
exchanginy pulpits with Unitarians and Universalists—oy 
G. 5. Dearborn. 

8. an Essay defining the points embraced in saving faith 
—by D. W. Barber 

9. An Essay on the extension of the term of ministerial 
service in the M. E Church—bv C. M. Dinsmore. 

10. An «ssay defining the difference between Regenera- 
tion and Sauctification—by E*Scott. 

ll. Exegesix, Luke 11: 24-26—G. W. T. Rogers, J. W. 
Johuson; Matt 19: 28. Charies Young 

12. Sketches of Sermons. John 1: 16, N. L. Chase; John 
10: 12. A. Folsom; Romans 8: 29. 30, William McDonald; 
Romans 6: 22,8. Legro; Rom 12: 1, J. L. Trefreu; 1 Cor. 
16: 22, # Mason; 1 Cor. 15: 58, J. W. Adams; 1 Cor 15: 
35, C. R. Harding; 2 Cor 4: 3.4,C Holman; 2 Cor 5: 9, 
DW. tulver: Gal Ll: 11,J Hall; Gal. 6: 2, L. W. Pre-cott; 
Gal. 6: 5, H. Chandler; Eph. 2: 19, 20; J Hayes, ¢ ol. 3: 3, 
J. B. Hoiman. Wa. Hewss, 

S. P rieata, 


Oct. 6. JONATHAN Hatt. 





READFIELD DISTRICT MINISTERIAL MEETING, 
—Pursuant to a resolution passed at the last session of our 
Conterence, 1 hereby notify the traveling and loca! preach- 
ers on Readticid District to meet at the Skowhegan Meth- 
odist Meeting-house, on fuesday the 27th day of October, 
at9 o'clock, A M,to spend sometwo or three days, tor 
the object stated in said resolution. Brethren in the ad- 
joining di+tricts are cordially invited to attend. 

Augusta, Oct. 7, 1897. J. Youna. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
SPRINGFIELD DIS?RICT—THIRD QUARTER. 


South Wilbraham, Oct. 10 ll 
North Wilbraham, P. M., “ ll 
Ludlow, “ 12 
South Hadley, 2 17 18 
Holy oke, F. M., “ 18 
Entield, “ 24 25 
Pelham, P. M., “ 25 
Conway, “ 81 Nov. 1 
South Deerfield, P. M., Nov 1 
South Athol, “ 8 
North Dana, P. M., “ 8 
Pr. scott, evening, “ 8 
Lock’s Village, ; “ M4 16 
Coleraine, : “ 21 22 
Sheiburn Falls, evening, “ 22 
Bernardeton, “ 28 29 
Greentield, P. M., “ 29 
Buckland, . Dec. 5 6 
Charlemont, evening, “ 6 
Worthington, » 12 13 
Chester Factories, “ 18 
Biandford, “ 19 
. North, P. M., “ 20 
Northampton, “ 23 
Southampton, ro ” 25 
 esttield 27 
Went West Parish, P.M. « Fu 
Chicopee Falls, Jan. 2 3 
Chicopee, P. M., “ 3 
Springfield, U. Street, “ 4 
“ P. Street, “ 5 
Agawam, “ 6 
Northampton, Oct. 5. T. Mancy 
CONCORD DISTRICT. 
Bristol, Nov. 1 
hester, 1st Church, A. M., “ 8 
— = ; Elm Street, P. M., “ 8 
" North Kim St., evening, “ 8 
Suncook, A. M, “ 15 
Hooksett, P. M., “ 1b 
Lancaster, “ 22 
Betnlehem, A. M., “ 29 
Littleton, P. M., « 
Rumoey, Dec. 6 
N. Haverhill, Bro. A. Tenney, “ 6 
Lisbon, P. M., “ 8 
Lyman, A. M., : “ 13 
Whirefield, “ 20 
yl : = 
ath, evening, : 
Sanbornton bridge, P. M., Jan. 3 
KE. Sanbornton, A. M., “ 3 
Concord, “ 10 
Chichester, “ 17 
Henuiker. “ 24 
Deering, Bro. Guernsey, “ 24 
Hillsboro’ Bridge, Bro. Kendall, “ 24 
Ply mouth, “ 31 
Fisherviile, “ 31 
Warren, Bro E Adams, “ 31 


Quarterly Conferences in all cases to be held on Saturday 
evening previous to the day named above 


Sanbornton Bridge, Oct. 7, 1857. Lewis Howarp. 








MARRIAGES. 





In thie city, 4 29, by Rev. J. W. Dadmun, Mr Henry 
W Kittredge, of Lake City, Minn., to Miss Elizabeth F. 
eae ot Boston; . F. Warren, to Miss Sarah 

mai’ 








Oct. 2, by Rev. D. E. Chapin, Mr. Charles F. Stone, of 
Gardiner, Me., to Miss Julia A. Giles, of Boston. Oct. 3, 
Mr. Alexander Nelson, of Sauble, Mich., to Miss Rebecca 
Hone, of B. 

Sept. 29th, by Rev. J. W. Perkins, Mr. John Clouston, to 
Mise Lydia §. Salmon. both of Boston. 

In Charlestown, Sept. 26. by Rev. C. L. McCurdy, Mr. 
Joseph A Stevens, of Lewiston, to Miss Abba A. Faunce, 
of Oxford, Me. 

July 3)th by Rev. T. Hill, Mr. Greenlief McIntire, to Miss 
Helen Clemley, both of Bradley, Me. 

In North Dighton, Mass.,. Sept 24th, by Rev. O. N. 
Brooks, Capt. George B Slocum, of New York, to Mies 
Alice B Holt, of Newport, R. I. 

In Southport, July 16th, by Rev. S. F. Strout. Mr. Geo 
F. Hodgdo, to Miss Angelia . Lewis. both of Boothbay. 
Also Aug. 27th, by the same, Mr Daniel R. Mathews, to 
Miss Eliza A. Sibbits, both of S. 














In Southport, June 16, Capt. John Alley, aged 62 years. 

In Southport, Sept. 11, Capt. John Cameron, aged 69 
years and 3 months. 

In Millbury, Sept. 9th, little Nettie, daughter of Horatio 
N. and Lucy F. Simmons, aged 3 years and 1 month. 





METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 





Letters Received from Sept. 26 to Oct. 3. 

D C Atwood—John Adams—A N Sodtish—J S Barrows 
—S L Baldwin—Geo W Bryant—M A Battey—P Bennett 
M E Beale—H Colby—Carlton & Porter—C U Dunning— 
T Emery—A Folkom—W H Foster—W F ‘arrington— 
Fraser, Ennis & Co—L H Gordon—D Gage. Jr—J E Heald 
—C Hammett, Jr—W Hall—F E King—D P Leavitt—J 
Livesey, Jr—J M Ladd— Edward Martin—W V Morrison 
—E J Moore—B Otheman—Daniel Pond—J C Perry—T S 
Poor—A Piumer—S Quimby—John A Ruggles—William 
Stone—S Stone—R 8S Stubbs—D BStinchtield—W B Sayles 
—Mary Staniey—B L Sayer—Geo W Springe—H Trues- 
deli—f B freadwell—S Van Benschoten—G G Winslow 
W Weeks—G H Williamson—H Webster—f J York. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent 
New England Methodist Depository, 
6 Cornhill, Boston. 





MARKETS. 








From the New England Farmer. 
BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Tuurspay, Oct. 1, 1857. 

At Market 1600 Beet Cattle, 1050 Stores, 4000 Sheep and 
Lambs, and 1680 Swine. 

Paices—eel vattle—Extra $900; first quality $8.75; 
3d #7 O0aT 50; 3d, $5.50a6 75. 

Hipes—7$ a 8 cts. per ib. 

Tallow—7 a 7; c. 

Pretts—62 a 75 cents. Calf Skins, 12a 18 cts. per Ib. 

Working Oxen—#162, 165, 175. 190. 

Sneep anp Lamps—*1.60a 1.74; extra, $3.00 03.75. 

Mitca Cows -%24, 27, 85 a 40; common do., $2la 23. 

Veal Calves—¥#3 50. 3 75 a 4.00. 

Yeartines—#!9 a 22 

Tareg YEARS OLD—33ia 40. 

S10RE8, TWO YEARS OLD—#26 a 31. 

Swinr—VPies 7 a 74 cts.—Ketail7 a 09 cts. Fat Hogs, un- 
dressed 7 1-4 c. 





BOSTON MARKET—RETAIL PRICES. 


mm bo bS 
SRe 


Do.tirkin,lstqual, 22 
Do.do. 2d do, 20 
Cheese, new milk, 08 
Do. prime sage, 00 


Beans,white,bu,2 50 @ 8 00 
| Cranberries,bu, 2 00 @ 2 60 
Asparagus, bunch,.(0@ 00 


CorrecreD FROM THE New ENGLAND Farmen......Oct. 3. 
Beef, whole animal, or by the, Shellbarks,Pbu,0 00 @ 0 00 
quarter, 10@ 12) Quinces P bu, 2 00 @ 3 00 

Do. fresh, retail, 12 @ 17 | ChestnutsPbu,0 00 @ 0 00 
Do. corned, 0o9@ 12 SEEDS. 
Do. mess, bbl, 18 00 @21 00 | Clover, North, Ib, 15 @ 16 
Do.navy,mess, 0000 @ 00 po. Western 3@ M4 
Hogs, whole, 0 00 @ 0 00 Casery P bu 000 @ 5 00 
Pork,fresh,retail, 10 @ 15 | HerdsGrass,bu, 8 50 @ 3 75 
Do.salt or corned, 9@_ 18 | Reg aaa. ‘bu. 1 60 @ 1 75 
Do.ciear Bost, 28 00 @29 00 Ho. do South, 0 90 @ 100 
Do. West. cler, 00 00 @00 00 gPseys : bes 
Do. Mess, 25 50 @27 00 COAL AND WOOD. 
Do. prime, 22 60 @23 00 | Anthracite,ton, 7 00 @ 0 00 
Venison, 06@ 10 F panountes 14 00 @)0 00 
Turkeys, P pr,100 @ 200 | Newcastle, 0 00 @10 00 
Chickens, P pr. 75 @ 100 | Sydney, P ton, 5 00 @09 09 
Geese,eacn, 150 @ 200 | DryEast. Wood,8 50 @10 00 
Ducks, P pair, 100 @ 1 50 | Nova Scotia, 00 @ 9 00 
Roasting Pigs, 2.00 @ 3 00 | Country, Oak, 
Partridges, P pr, 25 @ 000 | _ Wainut, &c, 8 00 @ 9 00 
Woodcocks, each,25 @ 00 | SouthShoreOak 8 00 @ 9 50 
Pigeons, P doz,100 @ 150 | FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Calves, P tb, 7 @ = 10 | Flour,Ohio,b!, 06 00 @08 00 
Mutton, ~ Ib, 7@ 16 | Do. Gen. com, 6 00 @ 7 00 
Lamb, p> ib, 6@ 12 | Do. do extra, 07 50 @.9 00 
ripe, } tb, 8@ 9 | Do.Howard st,07 00 @07 50 
Hams, Bost, Ptb,138 @ 15 Corn, yel. flat, 0 90 @ 0 95 
Do. Western, 13 @ 15 | Oats, 55 @ 60 
Butter, lump, tb, 28 @ 30 VEGETABLES. 

@ 

@ 

@ 


> | Radishes, bunch, 04 @ 06 


Do. four meal 06 @ S | gs > , 
~ : . = ae | een 8 p pk, @ 

Lard.North,p tb, 16 @ 17) | facem Leas P pk gh @ | 
Do. Western, lWw@ li} Lettuse. bead. 4 @ 06 
Eggs, fresh, P doz, 20 @ 00 | Pickles, P gal, 87 @ 60 
HAY. Peppers, 00@ 00 
Country, 089 @090  Carrots,p bush, 50@ 62 
Straw, 100 ths, 65 @ 0 75 | Onions, P bu, 00 @ 0 00 
FRUIT | Potatoes,P bbl, 2 50 @ 3 (0 
. | Potatoes, P pk, 383 @ 0 50 
Apples,dried,th !b,00@ 00 | SweetPotatoes,pk42 @ 0 F0 
Do. P 100 Ibs, 00 0Q @00 00 | Rhubarb, P tbh, 00 @ 00 
Apples, P bbl, 250 @4 00 | Cabbages.47100,4 00 @06 00 
Apples, # peck, 50 @ 075 | Squash,p tb, | 01@ 02 


BOSTON MARKET—WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CorreoreD FROM THE New ENGLAND FarmeER... Ocr. 8. 
COFFEE— tb. | PROVISIONS—4 mos P bl. 


Java, 16 @ 164 Beef, wes.mess, 17 00@18 00 
St. Domingo, 11s @ 12) Beef. east. do, 00 0°@00 90 
Brazil, ll @ 123 Beef No.1, 00 00@00 00 


FISH—P quintal. | —_ —_— - ar 00 

@ ac, | Pork, ex. clear @27 
— : pe : 6 Pork, clear, 26 hort 30 
Mack'l, No. 1, 00 00@00 00 | Bork’ brine, 30 BISGRE pr 
Mack’l, No 2) 00 %@00 00 | ‘ork, prime, 20 50@21 50 
Mack’l, No.3, 08 7x09 00 | Lard.in kegs, = W@_ 17 
FLOUR & MEAL—¥Y bbl. 


Do. in bbls, K@ 16 
Hams, northern, 13@ 14 
Baltimore,H.st, 7 25@ 7 75 @ 


tiams, western, 00@ 00 


Genesee, ex.bd, 6 &0@08 60 | Hams, pickled, O0@ 00 
Genesee,fan do, 6 15@ 6 2 | Butter, choice, 21@ 22 
Genesee,com.do, 5 75@ 6 00 | Butter, good, 18@ 20 
Ohio, common, 5 75@ 6 Ou | Cheese, 0o6@ 10 
Meal, 4 00@ 425 | SUGAR—®P th 
FRUIT— box. Havana White, U@ 11) 
Raisins, bunch, 4 2°@450 Havana Brown, 8:@ ll 
Raisins,b].mrk, 00 00@00 00 | Porto Rico, 0T@ 08} 
Raisins, Suit. ib, 00@ 00 | Cuba Muscovado, 06@ 08 
Currants, 14@ 00 — Boston loaf, S ox@ 00 
Figs, Turkey, 0%@ 10} | Do. crushed, 3 e@ 11 
Figs, Malaga, 0@ 0 | Do. powdered, © -@ ll 
Figs, Eleme, 11@_ 14 |: Do. Muscovado, J} > Sp 
Lemons,Mal.box,2 00@ 4 00 | TEA—p th 
GRAIN—p bushel. _ | Gunpowder, 85 @ 75 
Corn, west. yel, 86@ 87 | Imperial, 35 @ 75 
Corn, do. white, 83@ 85  Hyson, 36 @ 75 
Oats, Northern, 52@ 64 Young Hyson, 33 @ 
Oats, Southern, 00@ 00 | Hyson Skin, 20 @ 2 
Oats, Eastern, W@ Yonkay, 20 @ 30 
Wheat, western,0 00@ 00 Souchong, 2 @ 65 
White Beans, 150@200 |Do. Ningyong, 38 @ 70 


MOLASSES—® gallon. — wWOOL--Domestic—p Ib. 
Hav. & Mart.tart,00@ 26 
38x@ 


Do. sweet, > 00 Sax. & Mer. fleece, 00 @ 00 


- : 4 Full blood, 50 @ 55 
a — 00 | 4 and 4 blood, 42 @ 50 
+ Sta @ (Common } dlood, 37 @ 40 
ew Orleans, 0@ WO Pulled, extra, 48 @ 50 
POTATOES—P bbl. | Do. supertine, 44 @ 48 
Jommon, 1 5(0@ 2 50 | Do. No.1, 84 @ 40 
Chenango, 0 WW@ 0 00 | Do. No. 2, 18 @ 30 














Advertisements, 


WANTE D—Male and Female Agents, to sell 
a new book. just published—a work that will sell to 
every lady to whom it may be presented. it is a product 
of :are merit and beauty, by a distinguished clergyman. 
Apply by letter or perzona!ly to the Publishers, 
FENTWORTH & COMPANY, 
Oct 7 bw 86 Washington St., Boston. 








ONE PRICE BUSINESS WAREHOUSE. Es- 

tablished in 1884. 

K. D. EVERETT & GREEN, Importers and Dealers in 
Hoisery, Gloves, Yarns, Worsteds, Kmbroideries, Prints, 
Ladies’ and Gents Underclothing, Flannels, Fancy and 
Thread Store Goods. 

ONE PRICE. E. D. EVERETT & GREEN. 

Oct 7 8mos 


C#uURCH BELLS. The Subscriber, having 
casta number of thousand CHURCH BELLS, and 
obtained two God and four Siver medals at the different 
fairs over competitors, offers these facts as the best evidence 
he can give of his claim to patronage rders solicited. 
GEUKGE H. HOLBROOK, 
East Medway, Mass. 





July 15 ly 





WIOPEL SINGING BOOK. The New Car- 
mina Sacra,—Still ahead ! giving supremacy to the 

chor and popularity to the school, wherever used. Sold at 

DITSUN’s. 6w Oct 5 





just PUBLISHED: Ancient Sorcery, as re- 
vived in Mopern Sprrirvati-M, examined by the Divine 
Law and Testimony. By Kev. Charles Munger. 

Brethren, read this. It is the clear production of one of 
our clearest minds Scatter it atmong jour people. You 
wil! find it a perfect antidote to this last device of the devil. 
Price 25 cents. Sent by mail postage free. 

Oct 6 HENRY V. DEGEN. 





ROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINA- 
RY is one of the highest grade of Academies. A 
large and efficient Board of Teachers have continual over- 
sight of the students. The courses of study are extensive 
and throrough; the location easy of access. A superbd 
brick builaing is being completed to take the place of the old 
Academy. All the buildings are heated by low pre:sure 
steam, and the temperature of each room is fully under the 
contro! of its occupants. 
(> Expenses are very moderate. All bills (washing ex- 
cepted for a year of 44 weeks need not exceed #98. 
‘he Winter Session opens Nov. 5th, and continues with- 
out vacation 22 weeks. 
For Circulars or admission, address 
G. W. QUEREAU, E. Greenwich, R. I. 
Oct 5 6w 





ETHODIST ALMANAC FOR 1858. This 
important Annual is now ready, and contains ite 
usual amount of excelleut matter. Now is the time to cir- 


culate it Price 6 cents—50 cents per dozen. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
Sept 9 6w 





T° PURCHASERS OF CARPETING. The 
Subscribers inform their friends and the public that 
they have in Store,a most complete Aseortment of 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN CARPETING, for Spring 


Sales. fects of the *“ Peruvian Syrup,” do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the pubiic. 


Our Stock embraces every variety and description of 
Fabric and Quality, usuaily found ina First Class Carpet 
Store, such as Wiltons, Medallions, Velvets, Tapestries. 
Brussels, Three Ply, Kidderminsters, &c. Also, s 

PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, STRAW AND COCOA 
MATTINGS. 

As we import our Foreign Carpets, direct from the best 
manufacturers, we are enabled to offer those who may favor 
us with a call, the Choicest and Newest Patterns, “‘ at the 
Lowest Cash Prices!” Parties furnishing houses through- 
out, will be dealt with on the most liberal terms. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., Carpet Warehouse, 
283 & 285 Washington St., (a fiw doors South of Winter 
St.,) Boston. ly April 1 


N2WsuRy SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
Collegiate Institute. 
Fall Term of 14 weaks will begin Aug. 20, 1857. 
Winter rerm “ 6 Dec. 3d, 1857. 





ing a business education, or a thorough fit for college. It 
offeis to Young Ladies advantages for a four year’s classi- 
cal course as extensive as that of any Female Coliege in 
the countr’: including French ~ | an educated French- 
man, and Vocal and Instrumental Music, Painting, &c., 
by competent ano faithful teachers. 

For more particulars, address 

CHARLES W. CUSHING, Principal. 
Newbury, Vt., July 22. 8mos 


cause, may be cured by one remedy. 
is precisely that which has eo often baffle 


accessible, and the safety and efficacy of the Syrup incon 
trovertible. 


to be satistied with the following, among numerous testi 
monials in the hands of the Agents. The signatures are thos: 
of gentlemen well known in the community, and of the 
highest respectability. s 


of others, whose intelliges ce and integrity are altogethe+ 
unquestionable, we Mave no doubt of its efficacy in cases o, 
Incipient Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial Passages. 


deed its effects would be incredible, but from the higt 
character of those who have witnessed them, and have vol. 
unteered their testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative 


Jron is lost by even a brief exposure to air, and that tc 
maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron without further 
oxidation. has been deemed impossible. 


The Institution affords excellent advantages for acquir- ae by combination 5a @ way before wahnown; and this so- 
tartrates of the Materia Medica. 


Agents, 167 Washington St. , and by Druggists generally. 
Sept 
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STIC HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

LADIES AND MISS#S. In addition, Salt water 
Bathing and Horseback Riding. A Catalogue may be had. 
Aug 26 8w 








GEVENTEENTH ANNUAL RE-OPENING. 

Comer’s Commercial College 
0G Will open for Kvenina Stupies the coming season, 
on and after Sept. 1. Open throughout the Day, as hereto- 
fore PENMANSHIV’, BOOKKEEPING, NAVIGA- 
TION, ENGINEERING, &c, practically taught. Separate 
department for Lapige, who receive instruction from the 
Principals, the lady superintendent, and all the other teach- 
ers. There being no class system, students may enter at 
any time. and those desiring it are aided in obtaining suit- 
able Emptoyment. See last Annual Catalogue, which can 
be had at the Institution, corner of Washington and School 
Streets. or by mail. free. 


GEORGE N COMER, A. M, 





Principals, 
aided bh 


ANDREW C. DENISON, A. M., by 
Able Assistants. 


OLIVER KE. LINYON, 
Sept 9 ica 


M UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, ((ffice, 14 State Street, Boston) insure Lives on the 
Mutual principle. 
Accumulation—over $780,000, and increasing—for benefit 
of members present and future. 
The whole safely and advantageously invested. 
The businese conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured. ‘ 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. 
Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year 
from Dee. 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1858, amount 
ed to 30 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 
Premium may be paid quarterly or sem*-annually, when 
desired, and the amounts not too small. . 
Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company 
and its reports to be had of its ageuts, or at the office of the 
Company, or forwarded by mail, .1 written for, post-paid. 
DIRECTORS. 
Willerd Phillips, Pres‘t, 
M. P. Wilder, 
Charlies P. Curtis, 
A. W. Thaxter, Jr., 
Thos. A. Dexter. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
JOHN HOMANS, Consulting Physician. 
March 1 ly 


Charies Hubbard, 
Sewell lappan, 
George H Folger, 
W. B. Reynolds. 





CGFOoIcs FARM I*ANDS FOR SALE. The 
Illinois “entra! KR. R. Company is now prepared to 
sell about 1,500,00) acres of CHOICE FARMING LANDS 
in tracts of 40 aeres and upwards, on long credits, and at 
low rates of interest. 
These lands were granted by the Government to aid in 
the construction of this Road, snd are among the richest 
and most fertile in the world. They extend from North- 
east and Northwest, through the middle of the State, to 
the extreme South, and include every variety of climate 
and productions found between those parailleis of latitude. 
lhe Northern — is chiefly prairie, interspersed with 
tine groves, and in the middle and Southern sections tim- 
ber predominates, alternating witb beautiful prairies and 
openings. 

Th ciimate is more healthy, mild and equable, than any 
other part of the country—the air is pure and ——- 
while living streams and springs of excellent water aboun 
Bituminous Coal is extensively mined, and supplies a 
cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points 
at #2 to $4 per ton—and wood can be had at the same rate 
per cord. 

Building Stone of excellent quality also abounds, which 
can be procured for little more than the expense of trans- 
portation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are a black rich 
mould from two to five feet deep, and gently rolling,— 
their contiguity to this Road, by which every facility is 
furnished for travel and transportation, to the principal 
markets North, South East, West, and the economy with 
which they can be cultivated, render them the most valua 
ble investment that can be found; and present the most 
favorable opportunity, for persous of industrious habite 
and small means, to acquire a comfortable independencs 
in a few years. 

Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the world-— 
and the facility and economy with which the products of 
these lands can be transported to that market, make them 
much more profitable, at the prices asked, than those more 
remote at government rates,—as the additional cost of 
transportation is a perpetual tax on the latter, which must 
be borne by the producer, in the reduced price he receives 
for his grain, &c. 

The Title is Perfect—and when the final payments are 
made, Deeds are executed by the Trustees appointed by the 
State, and in whom the title is vested, to the purchasers, 
which convey to them absolute titles in Fee Simple, free 
and clear of every incumbrance, lien or mortgage. 

The prices are from $6 to #80; interest only 3 per cent. 
— y per cent. will be deducted from the credit price for 

Jash . 

Those who purchase on long credit, give notes payable 
in 2,3,4 5 and 6 years after date and are required to im- 
prove one t nth annually for five years so as to have one- 
half the land under cultivation, at the end of th. t time. 

Competent Surveyers, will accompany those who wish to 
examine these Lands, free of charge, and aid them in mak- 
ing relections. 

lhe Lands remaining unsold are as rich and valuable as 
those which have been disposed of. 

SecrionaL Maps will be sent to any one who will en- 
close fifty cents in Postage Stamps, and Books or Pam. 
phlets, containing numerous instances of successful farm 
ing, signed by respectable and well-known farmers living 
iu the neighborhood of the Railroad Lands, throughout 
the State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense 
of harvesting, threshing, etc.,—or any other information— 
will be cheerfully given on application, either personally 
or by letter, in English, French. or German, addressed to 

JOUN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, Chicago, Llinois. 
April 16 6mos 





EAD THIS. Extract of a Letter from Prof. 
Hayes, enclosing a Certificate. . 

Messrs. Fellows & Co —Gents:—1l made the examination 
of the Worm Lozenges as you desired, and found only the 
product mentioned in your note, which was of course ex- 
ected, but which was not the less interesting tome. You 
bove made an excellent choice of ingredients, and the pre- 
paration is a tempting one, and must meet with a large sale 
from its merits. 1 enclose a document which you may 
publish. Truly yours, . HAYES. 

Certiricate.—I have analyzed the Worm Lozenges pre- 
pared by Messrs Fellows & Co., and find that they are free 
from Mercury and other metallic or mineral matter. These 
Lozenges are skilifully compounded, pleasant to the taste, 
sate—yet sure and effective in their action. 

Respectfully, A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
Assayer to State of Massachusetts. 
More Proor! 

Rev. Mr. Jackson, Baptist Clergyman, writing from St. 
Martins, in reference to the Worm Lozenges, says: 

Messrs Fellows Co.,—Gents:—It offords me great 
pleasure in saying that I have known in my own family 
and in the families of others, wonderful effects produced in 
the destruction of worms, by your Worm Lozenges, and I 
can certify most conscientiously that 1 believe them to be 
the most effectual remedy that has ever been invented for 
the removal of worms from the human stomach, and I hope, 
Gentlemen, in presenting such a valuable medicine to the 
world, that you may receive large patronage trom the pub- 
lic in general. I remain, Sirs, yours truly, 
WELLINGTON JACKSON. 
St. Martin’s, N B., Aug. 15, 1856. 

Fettows’ WORM LOZENGES may be had of any re 
spectable Apothecary or Country Dealer, 


M. S. BURR & CO., No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, 
July 29 6m General Agents for U. 8. A. 





GUNDAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE. The cur- 

rent volume of the Sunday School Advocate will close 
with September, when the subscriptions of inany of our 
schools will run out. We take this opportunity of calling 
attention to the importance of making an early effort to re- 
new the same; and why not double the number?) Why 
not aim at supplying every family represented in your 
schools and churches? Ihe paper is gaining in popularity 
every day, and the past year’s experience has fnily tested 
the wisdom of the change in size, and the recuction in 
price, while — publishers and editor will spare no ex- 
pense and labor in Ynaking it stl!l more attractive in illus- 
tration and useful reading. We must have, however.a 
large circulation to meet expenses. Asa matter of accom- 
modation and saving to you. we have adopted a mode of 
pre-paying postage as found below. : 

TERMS. 

Single copies, or copies sent to individuals, Twenty-Five 
CENTs per annum. 
Ten copies, and all numbers over TEN, sent to one ad- 
dress, each TWENTY CENTs per annum. 
All subscriptions to commence either with the first of 
October or the firs: of April. Payment to be made strictly 


in advance. 
POSTAGE. 

Postage within the State where published, if paid quarter- 
ly in advance at the office of delivery, is one quarter of a 
cent per number, and out of the State one halfcent per num- 
ber; but the publishers will pre-pay the posiage, were THE 
CASH ACCOMPANIES THE ORDER, for all subscribers out of the 
State, and to any part of the Unired States, on the follow- 
ing terms, tus saving one half the post» ge to thore who re- 
side out of the State in which the paper is published: 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 

Sixteen copies. #4 6; twenty-four copies, $5 24; thirty- 
two copies, $8.32; forty copies, $1040; forty-eight copies, 
$12.48; fifty-six copies, $1456; sixty-four copies, $16 64; 
seventy-two copies, $18.72; eighty copies, $20.80; one hun- 
dred copies, 826 00. 
Glo secure the papers free of postage, be careful to 
order in packages as above or by any other number that 
can be divided by four, reckoning the cost of paper and 
postage at twenty-six cents per copy. 
Come, then, one and all, and let us have immediately 
your subscription lists, with the cash, sothat we may know 
how many to print of the first number ofthe new volume. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 5 Cornbill, Boston. 

Sept 16 - 4w 





OMEWARD BOUND. This beautiful re- 
ligious song, noticed in the Herald of February 4th, 

is for sale at J. MAGEE’S, 6 Cornhill, Boston. Single 

copy, 3 cents—wholesale $2.00 a hundred. 

July 29 38m 





PERUVIAN SYRUP, Or Protected Solution 
of Protoxice of lron Combined, having successfully 
passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia 
Medica are subjected, must now be received as an estab- 
lished medicine. 
Its eflicacy in curing Dyspepsia, Affections of the Liver, 
Dropsy. Neuralgia Bronchitis and Consumptive Tenden 
cies, Disordered State of the Blood, Boils. Scurvy, and the 
Prostrating Effects of Lead or Mercury, General Debility, 
and all diseases which require a Tonic and Alteiative Med- 
ici: e, ie beyond a question. 
The proofs of its eflicacy are so numerous, 80 well authen- 
ticeted, and of such a peculiar character, that sufferers can- 
not reasonably hesitate to receive the proffered aid. 
The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, bu? 
its range is extentive, because many diseases, apparently 
unlike. are intimately related, and proceeding from one 


‘The class of diseaser for which the - yrup provides a cure, 
the highest or- 


der of medica! skill. The facts are tangible, the witnesses 


Those who may wish foran opinion from disinterestec 
persons respecting the character of the Syrup, cannot fai? 


CARD. 
The undersigned, having experienced the beneficial af- 


Krom our own experience, as well as from the testimony 
Dyspepsia. Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia, ete. In- 


ower. 
ev. JOHN PIERPONT, 
Toomas A Dexter, 
8S. H. Kenpau, M.D., 
SamugL May, 
NOTICE. 


It is well known that the mecicinal effect of Protoxide 


Tsomas C. Amory, 
Peren Harvey, 
James C. Dunn. 


in the Peruvian Syrup, this desirable point has been at. 


ution may replace all the proto carbonates, citrates and 
A. A. Haves, M " 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 
16 Boylstom*Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
PridfParge bottles, $2 00 
mall bottles, 1 00 
For sale for the Proprietor by WEEKS & POTTER, 











TEREOTYPIN 
Ss PRINTING. By WHE Moe 
ington Street, Boston. 


ARD AND JOB 
DALL, No. 26 Wash: 
Feb 28 


ARUM MERBILL, Pumeral Un mm 
H No. 6 Court Square ouse None Wer ertaker, 
Everything connected with the above furniehed at thn 
shortest notice. 6mos A 


ee} 
1 Ol A YEAR pays for Board, for washing, 
fuel. room rent, incidentals and c Kng- 
lish at FORT EDWARD INSIITUTE, N.Y. Buperh 
Brick buildings, finely located on the Railroad, near Sara- 
toga Springs. Superior facilities for Music, Painting, and 
French. Prof. Geo R. Poulton, widely known asa su 
vior teacher, composer and performer, has charge of the 
musical department. Winter term begins Dec. 8d, 1857. 
Send for a Circular, with full particulars. A 
Sept 23 Rev. JUS. E KING, A. M., Principal. 








CGuuURCH ORGANS. For Sale by the Sub- 
scribers, a variety of Second Hand Organs, suitable 
for Churches, Halls, or Lecture Rooms; they are built by 
some of the best builders, and vary in price from $250 to 
#1000. They have all been putin perfect order, and can 
be seen at our Factory on Tremont Street. 
Boston, April 22 tf E. & G. G. HOOK. 


TROY BELL FOUNDERY. JONES & 
HITCHCOCK, Proprietors, 

Manufacture and keep conttantly on hand—Bells for 
Churches; Bells for Factories; Bells for Steamboats; Bells 
for School Houses; Bells for Plantations; Bells for Lo- 
comotives; Bells for Carriages; Bells for Ships, and Fog 
Bells. Hung with “ Patent Rotary Yokes,” wheels, frames 
tolling hammer and springs attached to clappers, &c. Com: 
plete and Warranted — Letters addressed tothe subscribers 
at Troy, Rens’r Co., N. Y., will meet with prompt atten- 
tion. JONES & HITCHCOCK. 
June 1) ly 








DISEASE OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 

The Subscriber, in connection with his general prac- 

tice, gives special attention to the examination and treat- 

ment of D.seases or the Throat and Lungs. Office hours 

from 2 till 4o0’cloch, P. M. No. 2 Warren Street, Boston. 
June 3 ly WM. LEACH, M. D. 


S D. & H. W. SMITH, Manufacturers of Me. 
* LopEoNs, OxGaN Métopgons, and Pedal Bass Me’ ode- 


ons. 

>> The First Premium over al! competitors, at: the F 
of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic ‘Demalatan, at the Ne 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State Fair, 
held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manufactu- 
rers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
themselver, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and 
buzzing sound which formerly characterized the instru- 
ment, and rendering the tones full, clear and organ like. 
The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the performer 
to execute the most rapid music without blurring the tones. 
The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS are designed partio- 
ularly for Churches, Lodges, Halle, &c. It is arranged 
with two manuals or banks of Keys, the lower set runing 
an octavo higher than the other, and may be used separate- 
ly, and thus getin one case two distinct Instruments; or, 
by the use of the coupler, the two banks of keys may be 
connected with the Pedal Base, will produce the effect of a 
large organ, and is sufliciently heavy to filla house that 
seats from 1010 to 1500 persons 

fHE ORGAN MELODKON is designed for parlor and 
private use. The construction is similar to the Church In- 
strument, being arranged with two banks of Keys, and 
when used together by means of the coupler, is capable of 
as great volume of power as the Church Inst; uments, when 
used without the Pedals. 

Also, every variety of MELODEON for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory. being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious Buildings, 


511 Wasuineton Street, 
We have every facility for manufacturing purposes, and 
employ none but the most experienced and skillful work- 
men. 

In short, we will promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guarantee 
ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interested 
in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their leisure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the excel- 
lence of the MELODEONS from our Manufactory, we beg 
leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano Forte 
Manufacturers of Boston, who have examined our Instru- 
ments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 

Chickering & Sons, Hallet & Cumston, T. Gilbert & Co., 
William P. Emerson, A. W. Ladd & Co., George Hews, 
Woodward & Brown, Newel! & Co. 

MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of pur- 
chasing at the end of the year, can have the rent credited 
as part payment of the purchase money. This mat er is 
worthy of special note, as it enables those who desire a fair 
test of the inst: uments before purchasing, to obtain it at the 
expense of the manufacturers, to the extent at least of a 
year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent direct 
to the manufactory in Boston. with cash or satisfactory ref- 
ences will be promptly attended to, and as faithfully exe- 
cuted as if the parties were present, or employed an agent 
to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 

Scroll Jeg, 412 octave, 8 60 
Scroll leg, 5 octave, 7 

Piano style. 5 octave, 100 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave, 115 
Piano style, carved leg, 125 
Piano style, 2sets of Reeds, 160 
Piano style, 6 octave, 136 
Organ Melodeon, 200 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish, 250 
Pedal Bass Melodeon, 276 


Letters, certificates and notices from the press, from all 
parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Dercriptive circulars sent free to any address. 

S. D & H. W. SMITH,511 Washington Street, (near 
Boylston Market,) Boston. 9mo June 10 





Us THE AMERICAN VEGETABLE HAIR 
CURLING COMPOUND, for Curling and Beautify- 
ing the Hiair and Whiskers. 

All who wish to improve the health and growth of the 
Hair and Whiskers, should not be without this Compound. 
It has been fully tested to be the best article now in nse. It 
gives a black and plosey appearance, and after the first ap 
plication, will curl the Hair in Beautiful Ringlets 

For Gentiemen’s Wuiskers. Nothing can be better for 
Curling and making them thick and glossy. As this arti- 
cle is purely vegetable, it will not injure the Hair, but will 





remove the unnatural dryness and harshness of the Hair. 
which precedes its loss, and will increase its growth and 
give it a healthy, luxuriant brilliancy. 

LISTEN TO THE PRESS. 

The best Hair Curling Compound in the World. —Mr. Lewis 
has presented us with a bottie of his Hair Curling Com- 
pound, which we placed in the hands ofa friend, who pro- 
bounces it the best article of the kind extant. It is unpar- 
alleled for its superiority, because the ingredients of which 
it is composed are nourishing to the hair, do not stain the 
skin. and are purely vegetable. It gives a black and glossy 
ap nag ame and after the first application will curl the 
Hair in beautiful ringlets.—Providence Transcript. 


tG> The public can be assured that this is no imposition, 
but that its virtues are full what is claimed, and that the ar- 
ticle will be very soon the most popular compound manu- 
factured. There is no gums nor acids used in this prepara- 
tion, therefore persons will not fear to use it freely, and as 
often as they wish, as its whole tendency is to enliven. and 
give life and strength to the Hair. 

Many are the testimonials in its favor, but it is not neces- 
sary to lengthen this list. Those wishing a beautiful head 
of Hair, can have it by using the Curling Compound, which 
Fm up in a nice box, richly labeled on four sides. Price 


For the Toilet and Nursery, Use the PERFUMED 
PEARL POWDER! Put upin neat Paper Boxes. This 
article is Purely Vegetable, and will not injure the skin; 
used in summer it is very cooling to the skin, and causes 
the complexion to become pure and white This article is 
admirable tor the Nursery, as it is exceedingly fine and 
light to the touch. Ladies try it, and you will exclaim as 
many others have,—* It is the beet I ever saw.” At retail 
by the Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. Price only 
12 1-2 cents, per box. 

For the skin and Complexion, Use [G= DR. LE BAR- 
ON’s LILY CREAM. This article is composed of the 
most soothing substances known in the Vegetable King- 
dom, and as it contains no poisonous or other materials, 
can be used at all times and with entire safety, even upon 
the most delicate skia. Price only 26 cents. 

Messrs. Wilson Fairbank & Co., 43 & 45 Hanover Street; 
Meeers. M.S. Burr & Co,1 Cornhill; Messrs. Weeks & 
Potter, 154 Washington Street; J. Russell Spaulding, 27 
Tremont Street, Boston. Wholesale Agents. 

L. J LEWIS, Providence, R. I., General Agent, to 
whom all orders should be addressed. ly July 8 





WEST TROY BELL FOUNDERY ([Estab- 
lished in 1826.} 

BELLS. The Subscribers have constantly for sale an 
assortment of Church, Factory, Steamboat, Locomotive, 
Plantation, School-Houre and other Bells, mounted in the 
most approved and durable manner. For full particulars 
asto many recent improvements, warranfee, diameter of 
Belis, space occupied in Tower, rates of transportation, &c., 
send for u circular. Bells for the Kast delivered in Spring- 
field or Boston. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, West Troy, 
N.Y. ly Sept 7 





AMES G. BLAKE, (Late Kittredge & 
' Blakes,) Manufacturer of and Dealer in Parlor, Vraw- 
ing-Room and Knameled Cottage Furniture, Patent Re- 
clining Chairs, Patent Library Step Chairs, Patent Port- 
folio Stands, Patent Extension Tab/es, (a very superior ar- 
ticle, formerly sold by Messrs. Lawson & Harrington.) 
Etageres, Book-Cases, Carved Looking-Glass Frames, (in 
every variety of Wood,) etc. etc. 

This Department is under the superintendence of Mong. 
A. Extagrs, (formerly of Paris,) ween great experience in 


the manufacture of Klegant Furniture, enables him to give 
perfect satisfaction. 


Constantly in the Warerooms, for sale, ever description 


of the most fushionabie articles of Household Furniture, at 
reasonable rates, which the public are invited to examine. 


MIRRORS. Looking-Glasses in Ornamental or Plain 
Frames, of Oval and all other shapes, of the most fashion- 
able styles, and of all sizes, at the lowest prices. Partiou- 
lar attention i- given to this Department. 


Pure White French Silvered Plat i 
ate ates, of extra quality and 


Ladies’ Trimmings made to order. Miss Many ANN 
fucker, formerly with Messrs. Lawson & Harrington, will 
receive orders for Ladies’ Trimmings, as heretofore. 
THE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT contains the 
most fashionsbie styles of Decorative Goods, afd is con- 
stantly replenished with new importations. 
Rosewood, Black Walnut and Mahogany Suites con- 
stantly on hand, + a in Satins, Brocarels, Plushes, 
Reps, Hair Cloth, &c. A lurge assortment of these goods 
always in store. Gimps, Pins, Bands, Bordering, etc. To- 
= = a ne me eg — Lace and Muslin Cur- 
ns. Lace an uslin the yard, and - 
tion of Drapery Goods. . ee ee 
Upholstery Work promptly attended to by the most 
skillful workmen. Particular attention is given to the 
more intricate part of this business, and the work in point 
of style and finish cannot be surpassed. 
Live Geese Feathers, by the pound, as wanted. 


Pure Curled Hair Mattresses and Feather Beds, always 

in store. 

MR. GEORGE T. BLAKE, who has had man » 

en, - — of the general arrangements of the 
usiness, and cu’ patrons w nd him ~ 

ing to their orders. —— 

Nos. 12 to 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


Entrance First door on the left from W 
april = ashington Street. 








UR AIM TO FEED THE HUN 
O HALL’S Laprgs’ and GentLemen’s nly - 
These elegant Saloons are centrally located, near Court 
Square, and are fitted up in a style that cannot fail to please 
the pre B pg tng nny aay there are the best the 
market affords; they are served up a 
a a of ibe — fastidious. Dene Seine te sougs 
‘he promptand polite attention t 
— ae Home-itke supcemate rte anne say inde 
‘are, with an excellent variety, is pubjishe daily. A 
rate Dining Room for the accomoaati 3 aaa 
Meals as all | lenre of the Day. —— 
a } 4 Niles’ Block 
Gentlemen’s Entrance No. 14, Ladies Noy Hall Avenue, 
April 29. ly 











GAMUEL TWOMBLY, AROHITEOT 
execute Architectural » will 
buildings, public and tural Designs for every variety of 


Specialattention 
Halle, eto. given to Churches, School-houses,Banka, 





16 


Office, 46 Court Street, (Corner of 'remont) Boston. 
Jan 28 














ZION’S HERALD AND WESLEYAN JOURNAL. 


OCT. 5, 1857, 











Poetry. 


For Zion’s Herald. 


THE CONVERT’S JOY. 


Not in the mighty tempest 
So proudly sweeping by, 
And all anear its folding 
Its heaving bosom nigh ; A 
Not in the pealing thunder, 
Whose mystic tones and deep, 
Awaken deep and solemn thoughts 
Of the last and final sleep: 
Not in the ocean’s throbbing heart, 
That reeleth to and fro, 
Whose mighty surgings typify 
The spirit’s joy and woe ; 
Not in the lightning’s flashing glance, 
Not in the whirlwind’s wrath, 
Not in the great sirocco’s tread, 
That makes itself a path: 
Ah, no, not these alone, to me, 
Though filled with awe and fear, 
Did turn my spirit unto God, 
By saying, “ He is here.” 











I found a joy, a greater joy, 
In nature’s gentler ones, 

Whose every breath’s pervaded with 
The still, religious tones ; 

I found it in the forest dense, 
The bird, the brook, the flower, 

The sunbeam, and the loving things 
That speak His love,—and power, 

My: spirit ill could brook the jar, 
The tumult and the pain, 

They only wakened dread and fear, 
Love slumbered yet again. 


Truth touched my heart and claimed it all, 
Not in the wild attire, 

Which Feeling ever robes who will, 
And transient life inspire ; 

Nor yet in that which Fear prepares, 
And says, “ love not—but me,”— 

But she came in her pure native dress, 
And woo’d me hers to be. 

I read the thunder, tempest, sea, 
The lightning, whirlwind, all, 

I read in them His mighty power, 
They did not me appal ; 

I read the sunbeam, brooks and flowers, 
The birds, the forest too, 

I read in them a gracious love, 
It woke my own anew. 

But Duty came with earnest mien, 
She led me with a nod, 

She whispered, “Child, why pausest thou, , 
Love him alone—thy God.” 

“ Father,” I cried, ‘* be mine the heart, 
My path before to see, 

When Duty calls, let Feeling pause, 
And say, ‘1’ll wait for thee.’” 


?Twas thus my inner spirit-life, 
Once in the gloom of sin, 
Was led to find the God of worlds 
Deep in the world within, 
Communing with the world beyond, 
In peace without alloy, 
The “ still, small voice,” it was my guide 
In finding this, my joy. 


Concord, N. H. CELIA. 





OUR PASTOR. 


We have no sorrow that he does not feel, 
No joy he will not share ; 
No wound which sympathy has power to heal, 
But we may cure it there. 

The romping child he passes at his play— 
Stops for his welcome smile ; 

The beggar wight, who meets him in the way, 
Treads lighter for a while. 

Even the furrowed brows of the toiling men 
Grow smoother when he comes; 

And they whose lives are dark with many a stain, 
Welcome him to their homes. 

Yes, we might love our pastor all too well, 
But that his faithfal hand 

Leads us with gentleness (No words can tell) 
To a still better Friend ; 

And so the love he dares not first to take, 
Comes back in higher tone ; 

We love him better for his Master’s sake, 
Than even for his own. 

— Church Journal, 





THE ETERNAL HOME. 
RY MRS. DANA. 
There’s not a bright and beaming smile, 
Which in this world I see, 
But turns my heart to future joys, 
And whispers heaven to me. 
Though often here the soul is sad, 
And falls the silent tear, 
There is a world of smiles and love, 
And sorrow comes not there. 


I never clasp a friendly hand, 
In greeting or farewell, 
But thoughts of my eternal home 
Within my bosom swell. 
There, when we meet with holy joy, 
No thoughts of parting come ; 
But never-ending ages still 
Shall find us all at home. 











Communications. 


REV. J. ALLEN’S CAMP MEETING TOUR. 


Dear Bro. Haven :—It is expected that dis- 
tinguished characters in traveling extensively will, 
in the public ‘prints, give some account of their 
travels, especially if any thing of great importance 
has come within the range of their observation. I 
am aware, however, of the danger-of becoming 
egotistical, and great J is apt to figure too largely, 
at least in imagination. With this preamble, as 
@ caution to myself, I shall proceed to give a short 
sketch of my camp meeting tour during five or six 
weeks past. 

It is well known to all that know me, that Iam 
a great lover of camp meetings; but it is some- 
times with me, as 1 suppose it is with others, I 
find myself peculiarly situated ; and this was the 
case when I thought of going to Eastham, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, and Kennebunk camp meetings. 
Having my appointment on Fairfield Circuit, Me., 
to enjoy these camp meetings I must make ar- 
rangements to have my circuit supplied while I 
was gone ; but all these efforts were unavailing ; 
and here was my peculiar situation. But at 
length inclination overpowered all other considera- 
tions, and I started for Eastham, arriving at Bos- 
ton the same evening, when I wrote back to m 
good brother ©. Nye, the class leader, to let my 
people know that I was in Boston, bound to East- 
ham, requesting them to read Wesley’s Sermons, 
pray, and have a good time, and I would get all the 
fragments I could on Cape Cod, and scatter them 
among the people when I returned. The readers 
of the Herald have already had an account of the 

leasant and delightful passage from Boston to 

tham, by steamer and two packets. And here 
rmit me to observe, that notwithstanding some 
Tittle inconvenience of landing and getting on 
board again, there is a certain kind of an en- 
chantment, novelty and satisfaction, that far 
outweighs all the little inconveniences con- 
nected with it; and I must say that I have 
enjoyed much more going to and from this 
encampment than any other I ever attended, 
which are not a few. As usual, the meeting was 
remarkably interesting. I found myself happily 
situated in Hurd Street tent, from Lowell. The 
inmates of this tent, as well as those of Worthen 
Street and Central Street tents, used me with 
great kindness and attention. But why doI sin- 
gle out these? Such kindness and attention as I 
received all around the encampment will not soon 
be forgotten by me. May the good Lord bless 
them all forever. This meeting wound up glori- 
ously, as you have been informed; and we returned 
to Boston in triumph. The next day I took the 
cars for New Bedford, and from thence to the 
Vineyard by steamer, where we found the sacra- 
mental hosts marshalled in ample order, to give 
battle to the common enemy. More tents were 
upon this ground than I have seen at any camp 
meeting before—some 250 in number—but a great 
many of these were merely family tents. A beau- 
tiful grove, powerful preaching, ‘glorious singing, 
fervent praying, earnest exhorting—and finall ‘ 














every thing was about as it should be, and salva- 
tion accompanied their efforts. From this meet- 
ing I hastened to Kennebunk the same night, ar- 
riving at 9 o'clock, where all*was still and quict ; 
the lamps burning dimly, with here and there a 
sentinel on guard. The next day the people 
flocked to hear the word. The numbers and influ- 
ence increased daily until Friday, when God in his 
merey sent a powerful rain, which proved a great 
blessing to the people. This meeting likewise 
wound up gloriously, many souls converted and 
sanctified as the result. From this meeting 1° re- 
turned to my circuit richly laden with the good 
things I had received, where I endeavored again 
to preach to them the gospel with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven. The next day I went to 
Kendall's Mills Camp Meeting, where we had 
another glorious battle with the powers of dark- 
ness. A few souls were saved here. The Sabbath 
following I was on my circuit again, where God 
was with us, and some tokens for good. After 
the close of the evening exercise 1 rode to my 
house in Farmington, 34 miles, where | arrived 
one o’clock Monday morning. After reading my let- 
ters and papers that had been accumulating for 
four weeks I was ready at 3 o'clock to take a nap. 
Tuesday morning I started for camp meeting at 
East Livermore, where we had a good meeting, 
the account of which you will probably have from 
some other source. From this meeting I returned 
to this place, where last Sabbath the Lord was in 
our midst. ‘T'wo days of this week I have attended 
a Baptist association; some tokens for good. 
May the Lord bless all the branches of Zion, and 
fill the world with his glory. 
Fairfield, Sept. 19. Camp Meerine Joun. 








—— Shetehes, 


‘*M. Babinet,’’ say the annals of the French In- 
stitute, in the report of the session of the Academy 
of Sciences of the twenty-third of March last, 
** presented in the name of M. Pull, some speci- 
mens of Delft-ware imitating those of Bernard 
Palissy, and worthy of attracting attention by the 
fineness and hardness of the earths employed, as 
by the perfection of the figures of animals which 
adorn them. All the parts which are in relief are 
hollow beneath, giving great lightness to these 
products, which are, nutwithstanding, remark- 
ably solid.’’ 

La Revue des Beaux Arts of the first of June 
last, admires the dishesin the medieval style made 
by M. Pall, and praises the little figures upon 
them representing fish, reptiles, crustacea, and 
vegetables, moulded after nature, and imitating 
the movements and colors of life,—for the solidity 
and lightness of the paste, the elegance and finish 
of the modelling, and the brilliancy and hardness 
of the enamel. e 

M. Pull, who is not illiterate, has dictated the 
following autobiography :— 

My name is George Pail: I was born at Wis- 
sembourg, in the department of the lower Rhine, 
upon the tenth of May, eighteen hundred and 
ten. My father followed in that town the trade of 
a locksmith. Without being able to lay by any- 
thing, he knew how to find his labor and his eco- 
nomical habits the means of maintuining his family 
honorably ;. but he never had the pretension, 
which, besides, his resources would searcely have 
permitted, of making me greater than himself by a 
more brilliant education. He did well, for in my 
young years I did not give signs of any predilec- 
tion for the studies which demand head-work ; 
and it was with great difficulty I succeeded in com- 
prehending and retaining the little they tried to 
teach me. My intelligence was completely asleep 
in regard to the questions of science, but in re- 
gird to handiwork—the knack of reproducing, 
counterfeiting, imitating, the form, the figure of 
the first object which came to hand—my intelli- 
gence awoke instantly ; she came out of her ordi- 
nary lair (gite,) and came and placed herself en- 
tirely at the end of my ten fingers. Inspiration, 
ideas, everything then came to me at once: I 
fashioned, manipulated many baubles and little 
figures ; those who prided themselves upon their 
taste or their knowledge did me the honor to call 
them all little master-pieces. I very often heard 
them say, in their admiration, ‘‘If George had 
masters, he would go far.’’ I often expressed a 
wish to learn drawing, but they would not pay for 
the lessons of a master. It was thus, it may be 
said, having learned nothing, without a fixed plan, 
only feeling within me adecided taste for sculpture, 
a very decided one fur working with my fingers— 
an inclination which, unhappily, did not receive 
any help—I saw my young years pass without 
taking to any occupation, and without learning 
any trade. That inaction was not at all the wish 
of my father ; he complained of it, and was even 
— about it. More by necessity than enthusi- 
asm, | engaged myself, at the age of twenty, as a 
wilitary musician in the English regiment of Light 
Infantry, which was then in garrison at Wisseim- 
bourg. As I had received some lessons in instru- 
mental music, | obtained easily the appointment of 
second cor d’harmonie. 

The life of a soldier was scarcely of a nature 
likely to give an impulse to my intelligence—she 
slept always; only [ had within me a vague feel- 
ing of some unknown thing for which I searched. 
What, I would then have been much embarrassed 
to say. But already at Wissembourg, I had had 
something like a forerunner—like a slight indica- 
tion of the awakening of wy ideas. 

When walking in the country, if I saw the ter- 
race-makers occupied in hollowing the earth, a 
feeling of curiosity—or, to say it better, an in- 
stinet of which I took no heed—pushed me to ex- 
amine the heaps of earth of different kinds and as- 
pects; I took morsels in my hand, I picked out 
grains, | crumbled them in my fingers. 1 would 
then have given two months’ pay to any man who 
would have explained to me the nature and prop- 
erties of these different sorts o&earth and clay ; 
but the terrace-makers never have been members 
of the Academy of Sciences. 

After the revolution of July, the English light 
regiment qhitted Wissembourg, and went into the 
garrison in Paris. It was the first time I saw the 
capital. One day, my longings brought me before 
the windows of a marine store--un march-and de 
bric-a-brac. In the midst of the curiosities, of 
the strange objects displayed in that shop, I saw 
only, l remarked but one thing—a superb dish 
with figures of animals and plants in relief. Some- 
thing like a dazzling seized at once my eyes and 
my intelligence. Twenty times | was tempted to 
enter the shop to be near, to touch, to handle, that 
marvellous work, to question the dealer respecting 
the price, the value of the thing, the name of the 
man who made it. But I did not dare. They 
would have laughed at the amateur in red_panta- 
loons and a police cap. That never was the cus- 
tom of the antiquary. During eight days I re- 
turned, and stationed myself before the shop of 
this dealer, absorbed in my reflections. I did not 
stop there ; I went in search of all the bric-a-brac 
or odds and ends’ shops in Puris. What was 
then my joy when I succeeded in discovering—here 
an ewer with its basin, there a baptistery ; with 
this one a plate, with that one a salt-cellar, a 
candlestick or any other utensil of the table—all 
objects elegant in form, brilllant in tone, and rich 
in tasteful ornaments. Unable to resist any longer 
the desire of instructing myself, 1 finally decided 
upon questioning the dealers, and learned that all 
these marvels were called Bernard Palissy’s. To 
see them, to admire them, was the thought of all 
my days, the dream of all my nights. Isolating 
myself from my comrades, I passed all my time in 
contemplation before my dear enamels. Thus 
time passed until my regiment quitted Paris, to 
muke the campaigns ot eighteen hundred and 
thirty-one, and eighteen hundred and thirty-two. 
After the capitulation of the citadel of Anvers, I 
went to Lille; thence from garrison to garrison, 
and from cantonment to cantonment; but, always 
thinking of my dear enamels, I reached the time 
when, my engagement having expired, 1 quitted 
the service. We were in the yeur eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six. 

Ireturned to my native town, but ennui seized 
me, and the desire to see again the Bernard Palissy 
specimens soon brought me to Paris. As I have 
already said, I had not learned any trade, and 
yet I must work to live. I sought fora place, 
for wy employment whatever, and I did not 
findit. Waunt forced me to go to Havre, where 
I received an offer of employment in the wine 
trade. My stay in that town was of short dura- 
tion. As at Wissembourg, ennui seized me, and | 
returned to Paris, resolved neyer to quit it. 1 
then entered as errand-boy the office of M. Guerin, 
proprietor and director of the Gazette Medicale. 
That place leaving me some leisure time, 1 touk 
the firm resolution to make it useful. 

Nevertheless, prior to beginning anything, I sag 
myself to reflect seriously, and to interrogate my- 
self. I now felt that a small degree of fixity had 
succeeded to the vagueness of the ideas in my mind. 
For a long time had I searched without knowing 
very well what I sought; already sume morsels of 
clay crumbled in my fingers had given me a fore- 
warning, and then the blossoming of my intelli- 
gence at the sight of the works of Bernard Palissy 
had given mea presentiment of the unknown which 








perplexed my thoughts. At least, I thus began to 
comprehend it, but all that was only afegble germ. 
To produce itself, it must first ferment SMl longer 


in my head. An idea then occurred to me, with- 
out doubt as a step towards the great work which 


Ishould afterwards have the temerity toundertake ; , 


I recollected that my intelligence was never more 
alert than when suz went and placed herself at 
the tips of my ten fingers, and I took measures to 
cut out work for her. 

I bought a few dead birds and I stuffed them ; 
my attempts succeeded. I took a taste for it. I 
studied anatomy and a little natural history, and 
at the end of a certain time I had made a varied 
collection of nearly fuar hundred birds. They ad- 
vised me to take a shop and establish myself; this 
was in eighteen hundred and forty-one. I met, by 
chance, an old comrade who hada booth in the 
Place du Carousel, where he was not thriving in 
his business. Ife let it to me, and [ left M. Jules 
Guerin, and opened shop. My collection of birds 
was sold in a twinkling, and promptly replaced. 
My trade prospered, and I began to acquire a cer- 
tain reputation for ability. Kvery Monday, fifteen 
or twenty specimens were brought to me from the 
country to be stuffed. High personages visited 
more than once my little cabinet of natural history. 
The Prince de Joinville came often incognito, into 
my shop, inquired the price without bargaining, 
and immediately after sent a footinan to buy differ- 
ent things. When the Prince shot any birds of 
importance, he ordered them to be carried to Pull 
to be mounted. I have still the foot of a stag 
which I ought to have prepared to form a bell-rope 
handle. Iwas in vogue. I married in eighteen 
hundred and forty-four. In eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, orders were issued to remove all the booths 
from Place du Carousel, and I opened in the Rue 
de Seine, a large magazine of birds, stuffed animals, 
curiosities, and Delit-wares. 

The prosperity of my business, by inspiring me 
with confidence in myself, gave the last step to my 
ideas. When I recullected the progress I had 
made and the knowledge I had acquired ; when I 
reflected that without having a notion of anatomy 
or natural history, I had tried an industry of which 
[ was practically and entirely ignorant, and that, 
nevertheless, I had succeeded; boldness came to 
me by little and little. I said to myself, ‘* The 
hand which can give the look of life to these charm- 
ing little dead birds, could it not knead, mould or 
model little rustic figures, and give them the ges- 
tures and the colors of life?’’ This thought 
warmed and boiled in my head. From the time 
when it wasin fusion nothing could prevent the 
explosion, and at length the day came when | 
dared to believe in the possibility of imitating the 
works of the master. From this time my resolu- 
tion was firm and unshakeable. Prior to com- 
mencing experiments, I resolved to muke every 
imaginable sacrifice, and even to deprive myself of 
necessaries to attain my object. ‘The date of this 
epoch was eighteen hundred and forty-two. 

What would be the use of telling all my trials 
and attempts, and above all my disappointments ? 
They were innumerable, or, what is more exact, 
they were all the result I had of all my days of 
labor in these first apprentice times. They are 
easily understood. It was outof Paris, in the Prov- 
inces, and in a secluded spot, that I made my 
first batches, because I wished my experiments 
surrounded with the greatest mystery. 1 remained 
there sometimes fifteen days, and sometimes six 
weeks. At home, in Paris, | began studying the 
argillaceous earths, to find out the secret of the 
enamels, but, like a man groping in the dark. I 
pounded all the materials which 1 supposed likely 
to be useful to my projects; I mixed them at ran- 
dom, but took care to note down the substances 
and the doses employed. Some of my specimens 
came out of the fire imperfectly cooked, and others 
of them burned. I made nothing of the least 
value. I did not know what to do, and had always 
to begin again. I consulted the works of Bernard 
Palissy, reading and re-reading them till I had them 
almost by heart, but they did not guide me, for | 
could not as yet understand anything in them, 
they are so full of hidden meanings. It is only 
now that the light has broken upon me, and I un- 
derstand them perfectly. Thus { employed several 
years searching for the unknown, paying a human 
infirmity my tribute of moments of discourage- 
ment; and sometimes | caught myself doubting if 
I were in my senses. In the eyes of my friends 
and acquaintances I passed for a visionary ; and 
my wife was told continually that poor Pull had 
gone crack. But these hours of doubt and dis- 
couragement were of short duration ; and, as Ber- 
nard Palissy said of himself, ‘* the hope which I 
had, made me proceed in my business more man- 
fully than ever.’’ 

After so many researches, attempts, and mishays, 
although I had not produced anything which in 
the least satisfied me, and although I had not as 
yet found the last word of my art, an inward voice 
seemed to tell me that I had found my clay and my 
enamel, and the only thing wanting was a good 
method of baking them. While making all my 
preparations, and takingall my precautions, judg- 
ing from the state of my head, I seemed to be mad 
or becoming it. But when I saw the earth com- 
ing out of the fire clothed in a brilliant enamel 
and lively colors, when I saw running lizards, 
swimming fishes, leaping frogs, budding plants, 
growing grass, upon my dishes, | thought my eyes 
were deceiving me. Not that I had obtained a 
complete success, which is not reached at the first 
throw, but from having obtained a result which 
announced to me what I should accomplish when L 
could give myseif entirely up to the fabrication 
of my dear potteries. 1 sold my collection of 
birds and my store of antiquities, and established 
myself, in April, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, at 
Vaugirard. 

Ever since I have tried to improve my produc- 
tions,.« to acquire more perfect models, and the 
science and harmony of colors. Moreover, when 
I had dared to believe that my work might be 
accepted as a happy continuation of the admirable 
Deltts of the master, when I thought it was ad- 
mitted that I had re-discovered an art entirely lost, 
I submitted my productions with confidence to men 
of eminence in the arts, and subsequently to the 
public. Their judgment has been very iavorable 
to me, and | have tuund in it my recompense for 
long and painful years of labor. With regard to 
publishing any mode of manufacture, I must upon 
this point also follow the example of my celebra- 
ted predecessor. His work is full of reservations ; 
I also ought to have mine; and I say— 

** After meditating and struggling unceasingly, 
after fatiguing body and mind, sulving problems 
patiently, the destiny of the potter of Saintes, who 
earried with him to the tomb the practice of his best 
discoveries, one has a good right certainly not to 
vulgarize the secret of tis processes—not to throw 
to the wind of publicity the fruit of his pains; a 
man is quite free to bury his treasure with him- 
self.”’ - 

Brilliant propositions have been made to me to 
carry my industry abroad; but I cling to my 
country, and shall not emigrate. 


Childven. 


For Zion’s Herald. 


CHILDREN COME TO JESUS. 


“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’—Jesus. 














Come, while in life’s gay morning, 
Haste ye, make no delay, 

While youth’s bright sun is shining, 
And seek the heavenly way ; 

Forsake sin’s flattering wages, 
Where hidden dangers lie, 

List to the words of Jesus, 
“ Let children come to me.” 


Seek not forbidden pleasures, 
Which poison while they please ; 

But search for hidden treasures, 
Along the paths of peace. 

Come now, for while you tarry, 
To sin another day, 

The thief of time is stealing 
Your precious hours away. 


Stay not, for on the morrow, 
Your heads in death may bow, 
Or clouds of grief and sorrow 
May gather on your brow; 
Then come in life’s gay morning, 
Haste to the Saviour now, 
Invoke the lasting blessing 
Of him who died for you, 


Croydon, Sept., 1857. A. B. Russe. 





CALIFORNIA CHILDREN. 


There are hundreds of American boys and girls 
living away among the mountains, in mining villa- 
ges and camps where there are no churches,no regu- 
lar preaching, and no Sunday Schools. There are 
vast regions of such mining country that can only 
be reached by narrow footpaths and mule trails 
over the high mountains. All the provisions, 
furniture, clothing, mining tools, and machinery, 
necessary for such regions, are packed on mules’ 
backs. A train of pack mules usually contains 
from 20 to 100, each carrying a burden of about 
300 pounds weight: Sometimes, as they travel in 
their narrow path along very steep*places, a poor 
mule steps out of the path, and over he goes with 
his heavy load, and rolling down the mountuin, 
seldom ever stops till he gets to the bottom with 
his neck broken. I was riding along one of those 





steep places one day, and, looking down to the 





base of the mountain, I saw several dead mules 
that had got out of the track, soI got off and 
I thought if he fell over and rolled 
down the mountain he might go without me. Just 
in sight of where I spent a night, on the north 
fork of ‘* Feather River,’’ a mule, laden with 
miners’ picks, got out of the path, the same even- 


led my mule. 


Advertisements, 








Prographical. 


Another of the veterans fallen. 
Bro. Ricuarp Wursver departed this life in 





ing I passed along, and down he went, slide, bang, | Atkinson, Sept. 12th, aged 83 years and 8 months. 


crack, boom, splash into the river, and sank under 
the weight of his burden into a whirlpool 20 feet 
deep. It was avery bad business for a mule to 
get out of the path, boys, and it is worse for a 
Such 
are very apt to slide down the steeps of sinful life, 


boy or girl to get out of the right path. 


and to be ‘* drowned in perdition.”’ 


Well, in those isolated mining regions, as we 
said before, there are no churches, no regular 
preaching, no Sunday Schools, and no Sabbaths. 
Sanday is the day for the miners to purchase their 
provisions for the ensuing week, and to get their 
Provision stores and 
other business places are all open ; and instead of 
the church bell, the blacksmith’s hammer is heard 
With such exam- 
ples before them, and without any religious train- 
ing, poor miners’ boys and girls, what will become 
Our energetic missionaries, 1 hope, 
will be able to plant churches there, as they have 
in the more accessible mining regions, in time to 
afford those children aa opportunity of religious 


mining picks sharpened. 
ail day, from dawn tiil dark. 


of them? 


instruction. 


Their Sabbath-breaking parents feel the need of 
the gospel for the sake of their cbildren, and are 
willing to support it, if we had men enough to 
supply the demand. Let us now breathe out an 
earnest prayer that the Lord of the barvest would 


send furth more laborers into that needy field ! 


The China boys and girls of California have not 
Would you not like to go 
and tell them about their blessed Saviour? They 
are learning our language, and you can talk to 
them, bye-and-bye, without any diflicuity. Our 
poor Indian boys and girls are as ignorant of 
Jesus as our China boys, and much more degrad- 
ed, and yet they have precious souls, and Jesus 


yet heard of Jesus. 


died tor them too. 


Some men, who have been writing in the news- 
papers ard in books about these Indians, say they 
ought to be killed, parents and children, number- 
ing in all 65,000 souls, in the State of California. 
Don’t you think, 
boys and girls, it would be much better to teach 
them agriculture and letters, and religion, and let 
has gathered 
10,000 of them together, and settled them on large 
farms called ‘* reservations,’’ and has men enploy- 
There 

The 
lowest number of Indians on any one of them is 
400, and the highest 2500, and there they are 
learning to plough, and sow, and reap, and are 
That is good ; but we must give them 


What do you think of that? 
them live? Well, ** Uncle Sam ”’ 


ed to teach them to raise their own bread. 
are now eight of these large Indian farms. 


doing well. 
schvols, and give them the gospel. 


And don’t you think you could tell the little 
Indians something about Jesus, if you were 
Many of them are sharp little fellows, 
and would soon learn to understand all you would 
To give you an idea of how they 
can think and talk, a little Indian boy who had 
learned to speak a few words in English, fell in 
company with Rev. C. Leaman, a friend of mine 
in California. Bro. L. said to him, *t John, where 
Looking up to- 
ward the starry sky, Jolin promptly replied, ** Sce 
dat star?’’ pointing to a very brightone. * Yes,”’ 
‘© Where 
do bad Ingin go when he die?’’ inquired L. ‘* See 
dat star-whisht,’’ with a hissing sound, said John, 
He got 
Then said John, ‘* What kind of heaven is 
Mericano heaven? got any beads in Mericano 
‘© No,’ said L., ‘* got no beads in 
‘Got any wo-haugh she- 
The Indians hear- 
ing the emigrant ox-drivers hallooing at their 
oxen ‘* wo-haugh,”’ took that fur the American 
name for their cattle ; ‘* shemuck ”’ is their name 
‘* Wo-haugh-shemuck ”’ was beef lor 
‘© No,’’ said L; ** No wo-haugh-shemuck 
‘* Well,’ replied John, 
me no want to go to Mericano heaven, no beads, 


there? 


say to them. 


do good Ingin go when he die? ”’ 


said L, ** Dat good Ingin,”’ said John. 


referring to a meteor ; ** dat bad Ingin. 
out.”’ 


heaven? ”’ 
Mericano heaven.” 
muck in Mericano heaven?’ 


for dinner. 
dinner. 
in Mericano heaven.” 


ae 


no wo-haugh-shemuck ; me no want to go.”’ 


Now you see that amid the darkness ot heathen- 
ism there struggled a bright dittle thinking spirit, 
which only needs a kind teacher's care, such as 
you have, to bring it out, and make a man of the 


outcast boy.—T'aylor’s Young American. 


Bro. Wheeler was converted in the town of Sa- 
lem, N. H., in 1804, under the Jabors of Father 
Webb. After his conversion his house became not 
only the itinerant’s home, but his meeting-house. 
Beneath his roof a sainted Broadhead, Father 
Pickering, Norris, Sanborn and others, preached 
the everlasting gospel. For more than fifty years 
he has been a faithful member of the Methodist 
cburch. He loved her doctrines, and enjoyed her 
communion, and never for one moment desired to 
leave her fold. His life was a life of usefulness. 
His mantle has fallen upon the shoulders of his 
sons. May God bless the surviving widow and 
children, and may their end be like his, peaceful. 

Joun L. Trevren. 

Salem, N. H., Sept. 23. 





faith, at the residence of his father, of that fearful 
disease, consumption, Sept. 12th, aged 24 years. 
Some years since Bro. Cady sought and found 


with a sister church. One year since, during the 
revival here, he came trembling to the altar asa 
backslider, to seek anew the face and favor of bim 
from whom he had so wickedly wandered. He 
sought and found the Saviour again precious to bis 
soul. Some months since, being sensible that he 


more entirely to the preparation necessary to meet 
that important event ; and so well did he improve 
his hours of pain and suffering, that even before 
the fatal hour arrived, he felt his work was done, 
and he waiting with joyful anticipations for the 
coming of his Lord. 
* How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks the weary soul to rest! 
How mildly beam the closing eyes ! 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! ” 


Monson, Sept. 21. S. Pipgr. 





Mrs. Mary Gorvon, widow of Jonathan Gor- 
don, died in Solon, Me., Sept. 11th, aged 74 yrs. 

Sister Gordon forty years since experienced re- 
ligion under the labors of Joseph Dennett, of Wil- 
ton, and joined the M. E. Church with her hus- 
band, and remained an acceptable member until 
her death. During her widowhood and infirmi- 
ties of age she found the consolations of the Spirit 
an ample support; and when passing through 
sickness and death, the presence and support of 
the Saviour failed her not. Peacefully she lived, 
calmly died, and eternally will she rest with God. 

J. ARMSTRONG. 





Miss Maria Avevsta Cross, a member of the 
South Street M. KE Chureh at Lynn, died Sept. 
11, aged 16 years and 7 months. , 

A little more than a year ago she made a pro- 
fession of religion and united with the church, 
and to the day of her departure lived a consistent 
Christian life. Early in the spring she was at- 
tacked by pulmonary disease, which awakened 
unxious fears in the hearts of friends, though the 
bloom on her cheek and the sparkie in her eye 
seemed to promise years of life. In August she 
went to Southern Connecticut, her friends hoping, 
and physicians promising that the breezes of the 
Long Island shore might rally her declining health. 
There for awhile she seemed to improve, then sud- 
denly the destroyer came. But he found her 
ready ; her lamp was ‘* trimmed and burning ”’ 
at the bridegroom’s coming. She faded Acre, to 
bloom forever there ! 


Lynn, Sept. 23. F. H. Newman. 





Our esteemed father, Puineas Ranpatn, died 
in South Easton, in full and certain hope, on the 
30th of June, 1857, aged 85 years, 11 months. 

He was a devoted member of the M. E. Church, 
and most of the time an official member for nearly 
half a century. Father Randall was emphatically 
a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost. He was 
unwavering in his attachment to our doctrine and 
discipline, and was always found at his post of 
duty. He has fought the good fight, run a long 











gricultural, 


MANAGEMENT AND PRECISE VALUE OF 


PEAT FUSL. 


The following communication from one of the 
largest wire manufacturers in the country, says 
the Scientific American, contains very full and 
valuable inturmation with regard to the actual 
amount of heat developed by the combustion of 
this too much neglected fuel, and proves pretty 
plainly, by the extensive experience of this con- 
cern—the reputation of whose wire stands, we 
think, considerably higher than that of any other 
house—that peat may prove an excellent substi- 
tute for coal, on account of its freedom from sul- 
element injurious to the 


phur and any other 
strength and toughness of iron. 


Messrs. Editors :—We noticed in your last pa- 
per your remarks on peat, a subject which has in- 
terested us very much, and about which we have 
had more experience than any other concern with- 
in our knowledge, and which we suppose may not 
We will, there- 
fore, give you the result of our experience, that 
you may make such a disposition of it as you may 


be uninteresting to the public. 


deem best. 


Peat is far more abundant throughout all of the 
New England States than it is generally supposed 
in most of our towns there is more or less 
of it, and we may say many of our farmers have 
Some three 
years since Our consumption of wood had become 
so great (1,200 cords annually) that we were in- 
duecd to see if we could not obtain a less expensive 
fuel as a substitute, one that would be equally 
good for the iron, which we were obliged to anneal 
trequently in the process of manufacture, when our 
attention was accidentally called to a load of peat. 
We hardly knew what it was or where it came 
from, but on inquiry we ascertained for the first 
time that we had any quantity of peat in our own 
This led to the purchase of a single cord, 
which was our first experiment upon what looked 
to us more like a heap of mud than a cord of fuel 
Much to our surprise, when it was put into the 
furnace, where we had a strong draft, it produced 
a beautiiul white heat, and blazed up nearly as 
much as seasoned hard wood, a heat ccnstant and 
inteuse to a degree which made it look like a coal 
This induced us to purchase a quantity ol 
peat meadow, to which we have since added, pay- 
Ou this 
we have erected suituble buildings to contain the 
peat, and bave taken out and burnt nearly two 
thousand cords, which has been used for anneal- 
ing our tine card wire, and such other wire as re- 


to be. 


peat without even suspecting it. 


city. 


fire. 


ing at first S50, and now $100 per acre. 


quires the best metal which can be obtained. 


The effect of this kind of fuel on the iron, we 
have fancied, has been to improve the quality ; of 
this, however, we cannot speak with entire confi- 
We have found by a careful comparison 
that a cord of weil seasoned peat will produce as 
much heat as a cord of dry oak wood; also that 
a cord and a half of peat will generate as much 
The cost of 
cutting out, turning, and putting into the peat 
houses is $2 a cord—which includes only the labor 
—being done with a peat knife, which is the most 
expeditious way. There are sume peat meadows 
where the peat is equally good, but is so free 
from fibres that the only way is to shovel it out, 
mix it up like mortar, and make it into any conve- 
nient furm by moulding; in dving so it will cost 
nearly twice as much, and is worth one-third more. 
We find that in our meadows the best of the peat 
extends down only about four feet, while the 
whole depth is from four to twenty-five feet, and 
even more, in some cases; below four feet is with- 


dence. 


steam as a tun of anthracite cval. 


out fiber or solidity. 


The best season to commence drying is the first 
of June—it can be continued until the first of Sep- 
This will be quite a sufficient time to get 
off two crops or cuttings if the meadow is pretty 


tember. 


dry and the weather not unusually wet. 


In most localities peat may be used to good ad- 
vantage for many kinds of manufacturing purposes, 
asa saving of from 33 1-3 to 50 per cent. over 
any other kind of fuel, depending very much on 
For culinary purposes it is very 
doubtful whether it will come into general use. 
It is, however, used in this city by some families 
in cooking-stoves and grates, and by many much 
liked, especially asa substitute for charcoal, to 
lt has the remarkable property of 
keeping firea very long time; we often find it 
burning a week under our furnaces after the fire 
lt is of the highest importance 
that it should be very dry that it may burn eco- 


the locality. 


kindle with. 


has gone down. 


nomically. Icuasop Wasusurn & Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 





A FINE REMARK. 


It wasa fine and true remark that they who 
will abandon a friend for one error, know but lit- 
tle of the human character, and prove that their 


hearts are as cold as their judgments are weak. 


course, and kept the faith. After a long time the 
Master returned, and found his devoted servant 
on the watchtower, ready to render up his ac- 
count. Peace to his memory. 


Harwich, Sept. 19. Pau TownsEnD. 





Mrs. Sornta J. Came, wife of Charles Came, 


in York, Sept. 19, aged 41 yeurs and 6 months. 

She embraced religion at the early age of fifteen 
years. Her purpose to become a Christian was 
marked by deliberation and decision ; her conver- 
sion was clear and satisfactory, and for twenty-six 
years she exemplitied in an unusual degree the 
traits of a truly Christian character and life. 
While she was constant and fervent inher relig- 
ious devotions, she was charitable and benevolent 
to those around her. She was often at the house 
of sickness and sorrow, mnistering to the wants 
of the suffering and the needy. She was interest- 
ed in the affairs of this life, and enjoyed life by 
applying herself to its various duties, but she was 
ready to leave this for a better world when her 
heavenly Father called. She died of a cancer, and 
for several months she was fully aware that she 
could not recover ; during which time she con- 
versed freely, and with the utmost composure 
about dying, gave directions concerning her funer- 
ul, and atter a lingering and paintul sickness, 
peacetully passed away from earth. The high es- 
timation 10 which she was held by the community 
was seen in the large and solemn concourse of 
people that attended her funeral and followed her 
remains to the grave. Her bereaved companion 
and her children, now motherless, feel that their 
loss is heavy and severe, but that grace which 
was granted to her is sufficient to sustain them. 
May they be enabled to say submissively, 


“Thy will be done; though shrouded o’er 
Our path with gloom, one comfort—one 
Is ours: to breathe, while we adore, 

Thy will be done.” 


Elliot, Sept. 28. A. F. Barnarp. 





Miss Daruney Partrince died in Northville, 
Conn., of consumption, Sept. 16, aged 1% years. 

The subject of this notice left home early in 
life, and went to Connecticut to reside with a rel- 
ative. She soon founda hope in Christ, joined 
the M. E. Church, and lived a consistent Ciris- 
tian life. Ler disease was lingering and painful, 
but her end was triumphantly happy. Her spirit 
went to heaven, and her remains were brought to 
Croydon, where appropriate funeral services were 
performed. Her relatives, who are many, mourn 
that she thus early passed away, but they moura 
not as they who have no hope. May God sanctify 
this afflictive providence to their good. 

Croydon, Sept , 1857. A. B. Russext. 





years, 1 month and 17 days. 


est object to serve God and her generation well. 
During a protracted illness she bore her sufferings, 
which were at times intense, with true Christian 
patience and resignation. As the ‘‘king of ter- 
rors ’’ approached to finish the work of dissolution, 
she felt no sting, feared no evil. He was to her 
an angel of mercy, working the longed for change, 
which opens the bright visions of immortality ; 
and she exclaimed again and again, ‘‘ Come, Lord 
Jesus, come and take me.’’ ‘The church, as well 
as the family, deeply feel the loss, while all who 
saw her acknowledge that it is her gain. 
Steuben, Sept. 23. ArreD S. Apams. 
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Advertisements. 
CGomnncriout MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Hartroxp, Conn. 

Acquired Capitol of #2.500.000. Increase of cash assets 
for the year ending Jan. 31, 1857, #216,513.000. — 
Chartered by the Legisla'ure of Connecticut in 1840, and 
is now the largest company in the United States. Insurance 
conducted strictly upon the Murua System; each policy 
holder being a member of the Company, and part.cipating 
in an annuai allocation of the dividends of the surplus pre- 
miums, by which each assured derives all the benefits that 
can accrue from a life insurance, and at the lowest possible 
rates, being the actual cost—as there are no proprietary mem- 
bers or stockholders to participate in the surplus ;—all the 
capital belonging to the policy holders. 
nsurance granted to meet ail the contingencies of life 
which are applicable to insurance. 

JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
GUY R. PHELPS, Secretary. 
Boston Office, 20 State Street. 
EDWIN RAY, Agent. 

Caarntes G. Purnam, M. D., Examining Physician. 
April 8 ly 











ABBATH SCHOOLS, VESTRIES, HALLS, 

etc., supplied with SELi*KES, by HALE & GOULD, 
manufacturers, 122 Union Street, Boston. The Rotary 
Back Serres is well designed for Sabbath Schools. Purchas- 
ers should bear in mind that those who buy of us will have 
to pay but one profit. 

Aug i 3m 








Bes=>. Permanent and Transient, by Milton 


| AGGETT, No. 12 Essex Street. 6mog April 


Bro. [fenxry P. Capy died in the triumphs of 


‘* the pearl of great price,’’ and connected himself 


was soon to pass over the river, he gave himself 





Esq., and daughter of Hon. Wm. Meclutire, died 


Sister Exsira Noyes, wife of A. P. Noyes, 
and daughter of the late Luther Rice, of Portland, 
died in Millbridge, Me., Aug. 31, 1857, aged 50 


She experienced religion at Portland in 1826, 
and for more than thirty years made it her great- 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. PHIL- 

Lips, SAMPSON AND COMPANY respectfully 
respectfully announce. that, on the first of November, they 
will commence the issue of 

THE ATLANtIC MONTHLY. They will aim to fur- 
nish the readirg public a new source of amusement and 
instruction, and to give to authors a new and independent 
vehicle of thought. 

‘The current literature, and the prominent questione of 
the day, will receive due attention; while, at the same 
time, no pains will be spared to present an attractive mis- 
cellany of tales, sketches, and poetry, from the best wri 


8 

Among other contributors, they are permitted to name 
the following, from whom articles may be expected: 
William H. Prescott, Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mrs. Gaskell, Author of 
Henry W. Longfe!low, “ Ruth,” “ Mary Barton,” 
Rey. F. H. Hedge, D. D., ¢ “ North and-South,” ete. 
Nath’l Hawthorne, Mrs. L. Maria Child, 

John G. Whittier, Mrs. C. M. Kirkiand, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs Pike, Author of “Ida 
James R Lowell, May.” * Caste,’, etc. 

J. Lothrop Motley, Mixs Rose Terry, 

Geo. Wm. Curtis, Wilkie Collins, Author of 
Herman Melville, “ The Dead Secret,” ete., 
Prof. © C. Felton, G. Rutlini, Author of ** Doc- 
Prof. F. J. Child, tor Antonio” ete. 

E. P. Whipple, Shirley Brooks, Author of 
Edmund Quincy, Author of —‘* Aspen Court,” ete. 

* Wensley.” E. M. Whitty, Author of 
J.T. Trowbridge, Author of — “ Political Portraits, ete. 

“ Neighbor Jackwood.” James Hannay, Author of 
C.W. Vhilleo, Author of — ‘Singleton Fontenoy.” 

“Twice Married.” Thos. W. Parsons. 

The attention of authors is reepectiully invited to this ad- 
vertisement. Al! articles received will be carefully exam- 
ined, and, if acceptcd, will be liberally paid for. 

The publishers will aim to have each number ready in 
time for distribution aud saie in the more remote parts of 
the country, on or before the first day of the mouth for 
which it is intended. 

Retsil price, 25 cents exch number. . 

A liberal diccount made to clubs, or to those who buy to 
sell again. 

The attention of Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, News- 
men, and Book Agents, is requested, and their orders re- 
spectfully solicited. oN Sept 23 


To MINISTERS. We think Pastors will do 

their people good service by recommending, on every 
suitable occasion, the periodicals and bocks of our Cata- 
logue. Rooks of biography we have in great variety; on 
experimental and practical religion some of the most ir- 
structive; of miscellaneous subjects, very many more en 
tertaining, and much more prciitable, than the fictitious 
literature of the Cay; ana for chidren and )outh we pre- 
sent a list unsurpasved. in point of excellence, by auy other 
publishing house in the world. Vlease examine our new 
Catalogue, from which we select some of our 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Biography of Peter Cartwright, i2mo, $1 00 
Chart of Life, 1:mo, Bu 
Ministering Children, 16mo, 90 
City of Sin, 12mo, 10 
French Mission Life, 16mo, 45 
Harry Budd, the History of an Orphan Boy, 12mo, 50 
Life and Times of Bishop Hedding, 12mo, 1 50 
Helps to the Promotion of Revivals, 12mo, 70 
Heroes of Methodism, 12mo, 1 0 
Heroines of Methodism, 12mo, 90 
Hibbard on the Psalms, 8vo, 200 
Six Steps to Honor, 12mo, 65 
Itinerant Side, lémo, 60 
The Gbject of Lite, 16mo, 75 
The Temporal Power of the Pope, 12mo, 45 
Tie Gilt of Power, 12mo, 75 
The Pioneers of the West, 12mo, 1 00 
Street Preaching in San Francisco, 12mo, 1 00 
‘tales and Takiugs, 12mo, 1 00 
A Winter at Woodlawn, 12mo, 65 
Annals of Christian Martyrdom, 12mo, 80 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Illustrated Olio, 8vo, 70 
Selections from the British Poets, 12mo, 1 00 
Christ and Christianity, 12m 0, 70 
The Good Shepherd, and oth«r Stories, 8vo, 30 
The Star of Bethlehem, and other Stories, vo, 3u 
The Little Shoemaker, 18mo, 30 
The Wimot Family, or Children at Home, 18mo, 85 
Voices trom the Vid Etm, 18mo, 82 
The Missionary’s Daughter, 18mo, 19 
Matty Gregg, |8mo, 25 
‘The Forter. Brothers, 18mo, 22 
Little Jessie’s Work, and Broken Rosebuds, 18mo, 1 
The Giant Killer, 18mo, 25 
Annie Lee and her Irish Nurse, 18mo, Bit 


) 
CAKLTON & PORVER, 200 Mulberry St., New York. 
JAMES VP. MAGEE, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
Sept 9 4w 





ey GILBERT & CO., Grand, Parlor Grand 
¢ and Square PIANO-FORIE Manufactory, 484 
Washington Street, Boston. New York Warerooms, 419 & 
421 Broadway, corner of Canal Street. 


The present Senior partner being the eldest Piano Manu- 
facturer in Boston. This firm has within the last year in- 
troduced some very important and material 


IMPROVEMENTS. An entire set of new scales have 
been made, including a new scale for a Grand Piano. forte. 
The tirst Piano made from it received the award of a Silver 
Medal at the last Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association. By the peculiar construction of said 
new scales, they have ger improved their Square Piano- 
fortes, by increasing the vibration, clearness, and purity of 
tone. They have also adopted a 

NEW IMPROVED ACTION, which is simple in its con- 
struction, very sensitive tothe most delicate touch, operates 
without a spring, (an advantage possessed by no other ac- 
tion,) and therefore requires little, if any regulating, by the 
changes of weather or climate; combines all the most de- 
sirable qualities sought for during the last twenty years. 
For which a Medal was awarded at the last Fair of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. These in- 
struments are all prepared for Coleman’s Patent 

JZOLIAN ATTACHMENT, in which there is combined 
with the Piano-forte, a Wind Instrument, the same key- 
board controling both in such a manner, that either can be 
used reparate, or both together, thus ne an instru- 
ment for Organ or Piano music, or that may be combined 
a the pleasure of the performer, in orchestral effects. 

IRON FRAMES. From a knowledge ot the fact that Pi- 
ano-fortes made without metalic frames, (as was the case in 
some of the first to which the Aolian was applied,) were 
constantly subject to variations in pitch by changes of tem- 
perature, many persous have honestly supposed it impracti- 
cable, and inexpedient, to combine a Wind with a Stringed 
Instrument. But having the str ings connected with the en- 
tire iron frame at both ends, (as all are now made by this 
firm,) entirely obviates this diiliculty. The strings and frame 
expanding and contracting together, which preserves a uni- 
form pitch in the Piano, 80 thet no additional tuning is re- 
quired over the ordinary Piano-forte, to keep the Piano in 
tune with the Reeds. 

MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS have png pe | been 
awarded tothese manufacturera, in boston, New Y ork, Phil- 
ade!phia, and other places. but have never, (previous to 
1856,) in any advertisement, handbil} or circular, been al- 
luded to in a single instance, ~~ them, having always re- 
lied upon the character of their instruments, which have 
now been before the public about thirty years. 


THE FACT may be stated that at the last Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, they 
were awarded SILVER and BRONZE MEDALS, for 
GRAND and SQUARE PIANO-FORIKS. 

All orders by mail, or otherwise, as faithfully executed ag 
if the purties were personally present, and will be warraut- 
ed to give satisfaction. 

Dec 31 ly 





HURCH ORGANS FOR SALE. One Sec- 
ond hand Organ, with three rows of keys, built by 
Thomas Appleton. It has been re-voiced, and new stops, 
cou; ers, end all modern improvements applied to it, and 
is iv all respects a superior instrument, Also, a One Man- 
ual Organ, built by Appleton, bas been re-voiced, and iv in 
perfect order. Also, av Organ with ¢wo manuals, built by 
the celebrated Wm. Goodrich, and is a superior specimen 
of his skili. Also. an O: gan with 10 stops—one with 8 stops 
—one with 6 stops, and areed and pipe Organ. The above 
second hand inrtruments ure in first rate order, and will be 
sold low 
New Organs at prices $1200, #800 and $600, for sale. Or- 
ders for contracts solicited 
SIMMONS & WILLCOX, No. 1 Charles St., Boston. 
JOUN H. WILLOCOX. “oW. B. D. SIMMONS. 
sept 30 tf 





RTICLES to be Dyed or Cleansed should be 
left early in the season, at BARKESI’S OF FICK, 
140 Washington Street. 

The proprietors have juet completed additions to their 
works, aud will endeavor to return goods promptly 
throughout the fall. They beg to assure the public that by 
recent discoveries, the colors trom their establishment will 
be of superior excellence to any heretofore produced. 

In the cleansing department, carpets, gentlemen’s gar- 
ments without being ripped—counterpanes—blankets—me- 
rino shawls, &c., are restored in many cases equal to new 

oods. 

“ The silk cleansing and restoring is under the superin- 
tendence of Mons. Huo, from France. 

Sept 23 mos 


NZ” YORK CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
Prof. Joun C. Fsrauson, A. M, Prriucipsl, assisted 
by able Profe-sors and Teachers. 

The Fail Term of this Institution will commence Oct. 
26th. Board and Tuition in Common English, only $22 60 
per quarter of eleven weeks. The Department for Lacies 
is under the immediate superintendence of an eazperienced 
Preceptress. Special attention will be paid to the young 
Gentiimen preparing to teach. for the counting-room, or 
for college. fo engage rooms, or for circulars, address the 
Principa!, at Charlotteville, Schoharie Co., N. Y 

Aug 5 38m 








PARMs IN ILLINOIS! A Rare Chance! 

The subscriber having traveled 2000 miles in the State 
of Illinois, and gaining all the a possible, by ob- 
servation and inquiry, has selected a location which he 
thinks will suit Kaetern Men. 

He now offers for sale a few thousand acres of Superior 
Land, within 70 miles of Chicago In the neighborhood is 
an abundant supply of Wood and very Pure Water. An 
excellent community are already there, having flourishing 
Churches and Schools. Persons wishing to secure a home 
upon the richest soil, and in the best society. will do well 
to make application soon. ‘The price is extremely Low, and 
a credit of six years given if desired. 

There are two Xailroads—one completed and doing a 
large business, the other nearly finished; with a line of 
Daily Stages pas‘ing directly through these lands. 

VILLAGE SEATS! Ako for sale in a New Village, 
which promises to be a place of considerable importance. 
A fine chance for a few Merchants and Mechanics. 

0G For any further information the subscriber may be 
consulted, in person or by letter, at Schaghticoke Point, 
Reusselaer Co, N.Y H. DUNN. 

¥or the benefit of Strangers the following Testimonial! ie 

iven: Jonesvitte, April 10th, 1857: 
To all whom it may Concern :— 

This may certify, That the bearer, Mr. Hiram Downy, isa 
gentleman very extensively known as a man of unblemish- 
ed moral character and reputation. The utmost confidence 
may be placed in his statements, and we believe that all 
who may form his acquaintance in business transactions, 
or otherwise, will find him a gentleman of sterling integri- 
ty, and that whatever he undertakes he will be very likely 
to accomptish. 

Hiram A Witson, Princ’l Jonesville Academy, 

Roscius R. Keneepy, Pres’t Farmer’s Bank, Saratoga Co., 

Taomas Scnuyter, Albany, 

Wx. Ricaarpson, Albany, Clerk of Assembly, 

M. P. Persy, Member of Assembly. 38m 








July 16 





A SHOEMAKER WANTED. The Subscri- 
ber, beinga native of New Haven, Conn, and for 
many years a resident of this county, wishing to engage in 
the manufacture of Brogan Pegged Shoes, wishes to em- 
pioy a man acquainted with making and cutting, to man- 
age and superintend the business. A member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church would be preferred. ‘The location 
is in the western part of the State. immediately on the 
North Carolina Railroad, and ag healthy as at the North. 
CHAS M. LINEs, 
eee Davidson County, N. C 
Ww 


Sept 16 





oe THE DEAF—AURICLES. Having sold 
several hundred pairs of the Auricles within the two 
years, since they were first presented to the notice of the 
public, and having received the highest testimonials of 
their value as an aid to the Deaf, we would again remind 
those inconvenienced with this troublesome deficiency 
that they may be found at 57 Tremont Street, where every 
opport:nity will be afforded to test thei value in each case 
Persons ata distance will be supplied with a Descriptive 
Circular by sending a three cent stamp and their address, 
B. 8. CODMAN & CO., 57 Tremont St., Boston. 
May 27 6mos 





OR SALE IN CHARLESTO ° 
F Class Wooden House, with 160 or ies Seat 
house is situated on Méad Street, a few rods trom Main 
Street and the Horse Railroad, and contains ten rooms— 
on lower floor, sitting, dining room and kitchen; second 
flcor, parlor and two beautiful chambers; third floor, two 
chambers and two bedrooms. 





For terms, &c., apply at No.4 Crystal Place, adjoining 
taid house. tf Aug 5 
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HE LIVER INVIGORATOR! Pre ‘ 
T by DR SANFORD, is a Great Scientific edient 
Discovery, and is daily working cures, almost too great to 
believe. It cures asif by magic, even the first dose giving 
bencfit, and seldom more than one bottle is required to cure 
ony kind of Liver Complaint, from the worst Jaundice or 


pepsia toa all 
sult ofa Diseased Liver. of which are the re- 


The Liver is one of the principal regulators 
body, and when it performs its functions well, thee pone 
of the system are fully developed. The stomach is almost 
entirely dependent on the healthy action of the Liver 
for the proper performance of its ‘functions. When the 
stomach is at fault, the bowels are at fault and the 
whole system suffers in consequence of one or. an—the 
Liver—having ceased to doits duty. For the diseases of 
that organ, one of the preprietors has made it his study, in 
a practice of more than twenty years, to find aome remed 
wherewith to counteract the many derangements to whic 
it : liable. mi me 

To prove that this remedy is at last found, 
troubled with Liver Complaint in any of ite foray vas but 
to try a bottle, and conviction is certain. ; 

A compound has been tormed by disrolving 
extracting that part which is soluble for the active virtues 
of the medicine. These gums remove all morbid or bad 
matter from the system, supplying in their place a hea'th 
flow of bile, invigorating the stomach, Causing food to dh 
gest well, purifying the bloov, giving tone and health to 
the whole machinery, removing the causes of the disease 
—_ Np og — cure without any of the ditagreenble 
atter effects, felt by using Calome) oi 
are usually vengrted to. . or Minera} Polson, that 

One dose after eating is sufficient to relieve the stomach 
and prevent the food from rising and souring. i 

On-y cne dose taken before retiring prevents nightmare. 

Only ove dose taken at night loosens the bowels gently 
and cures Ccostiveness. < 

One dose taken after each meal will cure Dyspepsia. 

(> One dose of two tea-epooniuis will always relieve 
Sick-Headache. 

One bottle teken for female obstruction removes the 
canse Of the disease and makes a perfect cure. 

Only one dose immediately relieves Cholic, while one 
dose often repeated is a sure cure for Cholera Motbus, and 
a preventive of Cholera. 

One dose taken often will prevent the recurrence of bil- 
ious attacks, while it relieves all painful feelings. 

(G> Only one bottle is needed to throw out of the system 
the effects of medicine after a long sickness. 

One bottle taken for Jaundice removes all yellowness or 
unnatural! color from the skin. ee 

One dose taken a short time before eating gives vigor to 
the appetite, and makes food digest well. 

One dese often repeated cures Chronic Diarrheen in its 
worst forms, while summer and bowel complaints yield al- 
most to the first dose. 

One or two dcses cures attacks caused by worms, while 
for worms in children, there is no surer, safer or speedier 
remedy in the world, as it never fails. 

there is no exaggeration in there statemente; they are 
plain, sober facts, that we can give evidence to prove, while 
re who use it are giving their unanimous testimony in its 
avor. 

We take infinite pleasure in recommending this medi- 
cine as a preventive tor Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, and 
all Fevers of a Bilious Type. It operates with certainty, 
and thousands are willing to testify to its wonderful 
virtues. 

Among the hundreds of Liver Remedies mow offered to 
the public. there sre pone we can so fully 1ecommend as 
Dr. “ANFORD’S INVIGOKATOR, 80 generally known now 
thronghout the Union. his preparation ir truly a Liver 
Invigorator, preducing the most happy results on all who 
use it. Almost inv umerable certificates have been given of 
the great virtue of this medicine by those of the highest 
standing in society, and we know it to be the best prepara- 
tion now betore the public.— Hudson County Democrat. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
hated & CO., Proprietors, 345 Broadway, New 
ork. 

Wholesale Agents in Boston, M. 8. Burr & Co., No. 1 
Cornhill. 

Retail Agent. J. Russel! Spalding, 27 Tremont Street. 

And sold by Druggists throughout the United States and 
British Provinces. eopsin Sept 9 
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YER’S PILLS are particularly adapted to 
derangements of the digestive apparatus, and diseases 
arising from impurity of the blood. A large part of all the 
complviats that eflict mankind originate in one of these, 
and consequently these Pills are found to cure many varie- 
ties of disease 

Subjoined are the statemeygts from some eminent physi- 
cians, of their effects in their practice. 

8 A Famiry Puysie. ° 
From Dr. E. W. Cartwright, of New Orleans. 

“ Your Villas are the prince of purges. Their excellent 
qualities surpass any cathartic we possess They are mild, 
but very certain and effectual in their action on the bowels, 
which makes them invaluable to us in the daily treatment 
of dicease ” 

For JAUNDICE AND-ALL Liver CompPLainas. 
From Dr. Theodore Bell, of New York City. 

“ Not only are your Pills admirably adapted totheir pur- 
pose s8 an aperient, but 1 tind their beneficial effects upon 
the Liver very marked indeed. ‘They have in my practice 
proved more effectual for the cure of dilious complaints than 
any one remed) I can mention. 1 sincerely rejoice that we 
have at length a purgative which is worthy the confidence 
oi the profession and the people ” 

Dyrrersia—INDIGESTION. 
From Dr. Henry J. Knox, of St. Louis, 

“ The Pills you were kind enough to send me have been 
all used in my practice,and have satisned me that they 
are truly an extraordinary medicine. So peculiarly are 
they adapted to the diseases of the human system, that they 
seem to work upon them alone. I have cured some cases 
of dyspepsia and tndigestion with them, which had resisted 
the other remedies we commonly use. Indeed I have ex- 
preeeey found them to be effectual in almost all the 
complaints for which you recommend them.” 

Dysentery—Diarre@a— Revax. 
From Dr J. G. Green, of Chicago. 

“ Yeur Pills have had a long trial in my practice, and I 
hold them in esteem as one of the best aperients 1 have ever 
found. Their alterative effect upon the liver makes them 
an excellent remedy, when given in small doses, for dilious 
diseasee and diarrhea ‘Their sugar coating makes them 
very acceptable and convenient tor the use of women and 
children.” 

INTERNAL OsstRucTION—W oRmMs—SuPPREsSION. 
From Mrs. Kk. Stuart, who puss as a Physician and 
Midwife in Boston. 

“T find oneor two large dozes of your Pills, taken at the 
proper time, are excellent promotives of the natural secre- 
tions when wholly or partially suppressed, and also very 
effectual to cl the st and expel worms. They 
are 80 much the best physic we have that I recommend no 
other to my patients.” A 

ConsTiIPAaTION—CoOsTIVENESS. 
From Dr. J. P. Vaughn, Montreal, Canada 

“ Too much cannot be said of your Pills for the cure of 
costiveness. Af others of our fraternity have found them as 
eflicacious as I have, they should join me in proclaiming it 
for the benetit of the multitudes who suffer from that com- 
plaint, which, although bad enough in iteelf, is the progen- 
itor of others that are worge. I believe costiveness to origi- 
nate ip the liver, but your Pills affect that organ and cure 
the disease.” 

Impeveities or tHE BLoop — Scroruta — Exyerperas— Saur 

Rueum — ‘Lerren—Tumors — Kugumatism—Goutr—Nsvunat- 

GIA. 








. 
From Dr. Ezekiel Hall, Philadelphia. 

‘You were right, Doctor, iv saying that your pills purify 
the blood. They dothat. I have used them of late years in 
my practice, and agree with your statements of their effica- 
cy. They stimulate the excretories, and earry off the im- 
purities that stagnate the blood, engendering disease. They 
etimulate the organs of digestion, and infuse vitality and 
Vigor into the system. 

“Such remedies as you prepare are a natioval benefit, 
and you deserve great credit for them ” 
¥or HeapacuE— Sick Ueavacuzs — Four Stomace—Pites— 
Dropsy—PanraLysis—Pirs—& 0. 

From Dr. Kdward Boyd, Baltimore. 
“ Dean Da. Aysx:—I cannot answer you what com- 
plaints 1 have cured with your Vills better than to say, all 
we ever treat witha purgative medioine. I place great de- 
pendence on an eff-ctual cathartic in my daily contest with 
diseure, and believing as I dothat your Pills afford us the 
best we have, I of course value them highly.” 
>> Most of the Pills in market contain Mereury, which, 
although a valuable remedy in skiliful hands, is dangerous 
in a publis pill, fromthe dreadful consequences that fre- 
quently follow its incautious use. These contain no mercu- 
ry or mineral seubstance whatever. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has long been manu- 
factured by a practical chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his own eye, with invariable accuracy and care. It is seal- 
ed and protected by law from counterfeits, and consequent- 
ly can be relied on as genuine, without adulteration. It 
supplies the surest remedy the world has ever known for 
the cure of all pulmonary complaints; for Covaus, CoLps, 
LioaRseness, AsrHMa, Croup, Wuoorinag Covucu, Broncui- 
vi3, Incipient Consumption, and for the reliei of consump- 
tive patients in advanced stages of the disease. As time 
makes these facts wider and better known, this medicine 
has gradually become the best reliance of the afflicted, from 
the log cabin of the American peasant to the palaces of Ku- 
ropean kings. Throughout this entire country, in every 
state and city,and almost every hamlet it contains, Cusr- 
RY PecroRat is known as the best of all remedies for disea- 
ses of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries it 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physicians. If 
there isany dependence on what men of every station certify 
it has done for them; if we can trust Our own senses when we 
see the dangerous aflections of the lunge yield to it; if we 
can depend on the assurance of intelligent physicians, 
whose business is to know; in short, if there is any reliance 
upon any thing, then is it irrefutably proven that this med- 
icine does cure the class of diseases it is designed for, be- 
yond any and all other remedies known to mankind. Noth- 
ing but its intrinsic virtues, and the unmistakable benefit 
conferred on thousands of sufferers, could originate and 
maiutain the reputation it enjoys. While many inferior 
remedies bave been thrust upon the community, have fail- 
ed. and been discarded, this has gained by every trial, con- 
ferred benefits on the afflicted they can never forget, and 
produced cures too numerous and remarkable to be forgot- 


ten. 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analyti- 
cal Chemist, Lowell, Mass. And sold by Weeks & Potter 
(. T. Carney, Boston, wholesale; I. H. Perry, Manchester; 
H. H. Hay & Co., Portland; and by all Dealers in Medi- 
cine everywhere. 6m Sept 30 








1% CONSEQUENCE of the repeated and in- 
creasing application of our customers for READY- 
MADE CLOTHING, we have prepared a_ full supply, 
among which are Rag ans. Sacks, Dress Frock Coates, and 
English sty!e of Business Coats. We continue to make to 
order, as heretofore, from goods selected with great care, 
and none will be offered eitiier in made clothing, or to order 
but such as we can conscientiously recommend. Every ar- 
ticle will be made by competent workmen. In short it is 
our intention to furnish clothing of good quality at as low 
prices as it can possibly be affurded, relying upon the in- 
creasing amount of sales fora fair remuneration; believing 
it more for our interest to effect Jarge sales at small profits. 
We continue the sale of Furnishing Goods, and have just 
received our supply of Under Shirts and Drawers, suitable 
for the present and approaching season. Purchasers are 
requested to call and examine for themselves; they will 
not be urged to purchase, or dictated as to their choice, be- 
lieving, as we do, that the customer should be his own 
judge as to price and kind. 
We ask the particular attention of Ciercymen to our 
mode of doing business, believing that they will approve of 
the principles here laid down, all of which will be strictly 
adhered to. We keep aconstant supply of German Black 
Cloths and Doeskins of ‘* Wulfings” manufacture, pecu- 
liarly adapted to professional men; they retain their color 
_—— last, -“ are coe. ; 
The store is located No. 28 Washington Stre . 
hill, Dock Square, and State Street.” ot, near Corn 
m, 


Sept 30 08 8S. B. LANG & CO. 





Terms of the Herald and Journal. 
_ The Association of brethren who undertake the 
risk and care of publishing this paper, do so solely 
for the benefit of our Church and the cause of Christ, 
without receiving any fee or reward whatever for their 
services. The profits that accrue, after paying the 
necessary expenses of publishing, are paid to the 
New England, Maine, New Hampshire, Providence, 
Vermont, and East Maine Conferences. 
1. he Herald and Journal is published weekly, at 
$1.60 per year, invariably in advance. 
2. All Traveling Preachers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, are authorized Agents, to whom 
payment may be made. 
8. All communications designed for publication 
should be addressed to the Hiitor, and letters on 
business should be addressed to the Agent, at Boston. 
4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other 
matters involving facts, must be accompanied with 
the names of the writers. 
pee We wish agents to be particular to write the 
names of subscribers im full, and the name of the 
Post Office to which papers are to be sent, in such q 
manner that there can be no misunderstanding. 








